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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE AND BANKING. 


If the trade of the United States is ever to pass beyond its 
own boundary, it should certainly be in a southerly direction. The 
West Indies and South America are the countries to which the 
American people should look for foreign markets. The Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference, the chief object of which was to promote inter- 
course between these countries and our own, was an excellent 
idea, and we trust that it may yield some permanent fruit. For 
many reasons a closer relation, political and mercantile, should ex- 
ist between these countries and our own, and this Conference ought 
to strengthen that feeling and quicken intercourse between the 
several countries. 

One of the chief agencies for facilitating commercial intercourse 
would be the establishing of an international bank. Though one 
of the last recommendations of the Conference, it is one of the 
first in importance, and perhaps for that reason was_ reserved 
until near the close of the deliberations of that body. 

At present, whatever commerce we have with South America is 
conducted to some extent in a round-about fashion. Most of the 
remittances are made through Great Britain, and the English banks 
profit largely by these operations. 

The total exchange of commodities between the United States and 
the countries to the south for the fiscal year ending with June, 1888, 
aggregated $282,902,408. Of this sum the imports amounted to 
$181,058,966. Of these, $21,236,791 consisted of specie and bullion, 
and the exports from the United States consisted of $71,938,181 of 
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merchandise and $8,668,470 of specie and bullion. The merchan- 
dise imported into the United States was discharged chiefly by 
remittances to London or the Continent to cover drafts drawn in 
the exporting markets against European letters of credit. The com- 
mittee in their report to the Conference on this subject declared 
that “for the use of these credits on Europe a commission of 
three-quarters of one per cent. is customarily paid, and the foreign 
banks reap this great profit ata minimum of risk, inasmuch as the 
drafts drawn against these credits are secured not only by the 
goods represented by the shipping documents against which the 
bills of exchange are drawn, but also by the responsibility of the 
party (generally the consignee) for whose account the letters of 
credit are issued, and without any outlay of cash, as the Ameri- 
can merchant places the cash with the European bankers to meet 
such drafts at or before maturity. 

“This system results in the loss to America of interest and dif- 
ferences in exchange as well as of commissions, all of which could 
be saved to our countries if international American banking were so 
developed and systematized as to afford a market for drafts drawn 
against letters of credit issued in America such as now exists for 
drafts drawn against European letters of credit. At present, there- 
fore, the situation is such that the merchants of this continent are 
virtually dependent upon European bankers, so far as financial facil- 
ities are concerned, notwithstanding the fact that there are ample 
capital and responsibility in the countries here represented; and 
it is the opinion of competent persons that such capital would be 
ready to avail itself of the opportunity of transacting this business 
directly between the financial centers of our respective countries 
without the intervention of London, if the laws were such as to 
permit the conduct of the business of international banking under 
as favorable provisions as now are enjoyed by the European bank- 
ers.” 

Why should not these profits be reaped by the people of this 
country? Certainly we have means enough to devote to the 
extension of trade abroad. 

Since, then, we have ample means, why should not this bank 
be established, and the profits which now go to the people living 
in other countries be gained by ourselves? Of course, one of the 
necessary means for extending and promoting international exchanges 
is the establishing of direct lines of transportation; but beside 
doing this, the necessity of making direct payments and of lending to 
the South Americans who wish to trade with us is apparent. One 
of the peculiarities of this trade is that long credits are required. 
Foreign bankers possessing ample means have not hesitated for a 
moment to grant such credits, as the profits were large and the 
security for the most part has been quite satisfactory. 
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The committee considered what kind of a bank should be 
established, and their recommendation is that Congress should 
grant a charter, giving the bank all the powers usually possessed 
by a banking institution, except that of issuing circulating notes. 
The capital, it is affirmed, would be readily subscribed by per- 
sons in the South American countries as well as our own. It is 
declared that private banks would not meet the case, as they would 
be lacking in the character of a banking institution which is subject 
to governmental supervision. Doubtless the committee are right 
in this recommendation, and we do not suppose that any opposition 
would be raised to the granting of such a charter. It may be 
asked, does not authority already exist for establishing such a 
bank? But it is declared that at present no such authority ex:sts 
among either the States or the general Government. The commit- 
tee say that, after careful investigation, “there is no general statute 
of the United States, nor of any of the States of the United 
States, under which a _ banking company can be _ organized 
with ample capital, which would have the power of _ issuing 
such letters of credit and transacting such business as is done 
by the leading banking companies of London, which virtually 
occupy the field. In the United States it will be necessary, in 
order to secure the proper facilities, and the proper corporate exist- 
ence, that there should be legislation granting a charter, and in 
most of the States such legislation is expressly prohibited by the 
terms of their Constitutions. Furthermore, the laws of the several 
States are such as to impose the severest restrictions upon 
moneyed corporations, and to subject them to taxation so heavy 
that it would render it impossible to carry on the business of in- 
ternational banking in successful competition with the English, 
French and German bankers.” 

Not only should such a bank be established, but trade also 
should be renderéd as free as possible between these countries and 
our own. The Secretary of State, with the wisdom and far-sight- 
edness which he sometimes displays, has clearly seen the necessity 
of liberalizing our trade relations. The position of the United 
States is best reflected bya clause prepared and presented by him 
for incorporation in the McKinley tariff bill. 


The President shall by proclamation declare the ports of the 
United States open to the products of independent nations on 
this continent on which no export duties had been levied, so long 
as such nations admit free of all duties, breadstuffs, provisions, 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables, fruit, and, in fact, all articles of 
food; lumber, refined petroleum and such other peculiar products 
of the United States as may be agreed upon from time to time; 
provided, however, that this concession shall apply only to mer- 
chandise transported in vessels of the United States or of the other 
countries entering into the agreement. 


A few figures on this poiat are worth giving. Our direct im- 
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ports for the last fiscal year from the American countries, exclud- 
ing the West Indies, were about $117,000,000. Of this, $102,000,000 
were free, and only the remainder were dutiable. On the other 
hand, the exports to these countries amounted to $47,000,000, and 
almost all of them were subject to duties. The following table is 
a clear presentation of the dutiable and free merchandise imported 
from South American countries: 


From, Dutiable. Free. Total. 
Arg. Repub $1,320,212 $4,134,406 $5,454,618 
4,935,328 55,468,476 60,403,804 

519 


Costa Rica.., eeeeeeees 1,441,846 1,442,305 


Guatemala 
Honduras 


2,297,159 
1,210,607 
1,746,996 
1,635,406 
2,543,701 
13,825,242 
307,761 
4,225,919 
2,150,870 
10,385,769 


2,346,685 
1,215,561 
1,747,246 
1,662,162 
695,005 
2,622,525 
21,253,601 
314,032 
4,263,519 
2,986,964 
10,392,569 











$14,732,390 $102,068, 366 $116,800, 756 

Keeping these facts before us, is it not clear that the United 
States would be the gainer by adopting the most liberal policy to 
which the South American States will agree in conducting inter- 
national trade? Let this be done and adequate banking facili- 
ties established, and we have no doubt that the trade between 
this country and South America would be increased. Surely the 
time has come when such a policy ought to be adopted. Here- 
tofore our own markets have been so large that the American 
producer has not thought much of the desirability of acquiring 
other markets; but the times have changed. Surely the South 
American States are the ones to which the people of this country 
should first turn for establishing larger trade relations. 














THE FARMERS AND SILVER. 


THE FARMERS AND SILVER. 


It will not be questioned that the demand for an increase of 
silver money has strengthened within a few months. The move- 
ment is no longer confined within the circle of silver producers. 
Perhaps this demand is more pronounced among the farming class 
than any other. For a considerable period they have been dis- 
contented over the small gains, and too often losses, which have 
followed their labors, and they are looking in many ways for 
relief. Reduced taxation, including that on imports, reduced inter- 
est on their indebtedness, compromises with their creditors, com- 
prise their later thoughts and conduct. Relief also, they believe, 
will come from expanding the volume of money. In other words, 
by doing this they believe that they can get a higher price for 
their products, and thus have a larger fund for paying their 
debts. 

This is the main supply of the new blood imparted to the silver 
movement. As the farmers in this country are a numerous and 
highly important class, and as they are more clearly making known 
their demands, it is evident that they must be considered in future 
legislation on this subject. 

What is the explanation of this change in their opinions or 
demands? A few months ago hardly a voice among them was 
heard on the silver question. If they had been asked for their 
opinion they would have given an indifferent answer, or have said 
that it was a question to be settled by bankers and persons inter- 
ested in money affairs, and not by them. But to-day many of 
them are of one mind. Let us have more silver, say they, and 
speedily. Why, we repeat, are they so earnestly desirous of increas- 
ing the circulating medium ? 

In the first place, the farmers have plunged into debt in many 
portions of the country, either from necessity or because they 
believed that their expenditures, even with borrowed capital, 
would bring large returns. They have expended their money for 
houses and barns, stock, improved farming implements and the 
like. 

In some sections of the country they have mortgaged their 
farms heavily; but from one ocean to the other a very large 
number have borrowed to some extent. Unfortunately, the prices 
of agricultural products have fallen; nor is there any prospect of 
a permanent rise. A general European war, or an epidemic or 
pestilence, or some untoward act, might occasion a temporary rise, 
but nothing more. In the range of ordinary events the farmers 
are beginning to see that there is no new or enlarged demand for 
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their products. On the other hand, by purchasing these improved 
implements and fitting themselves with all the conditions needful 
for producing the most at the least cost, they find that they are 
able to produce enormous quantities, much more than the world 
needs, and as a natural outcome of this, of course, there is a large 
diminution in the prices of their products. This is the whole 
story. If farmers are in a depressed condition, they have caused 
it themselves by simply carrying production too far. There 
is clearly an over-production of the leading agricultural products of 
the world, and this, we affirm, is the consequence of the conduct 
of the farmers, for which they can blame only themselves. They 
have never considered the possibility of producing more than the 
world needed; and so, leaving this important thing out of sight, 
they have bent all their energies on producing the most they could 
at the least cost. 

Now they suddenly find themselves confronted with new difficul- 
ties. There is a large surplus of the leading products for which 
there is no market. Other nations have been doing like themselves, 
producing more than was wanted; and so the same difficulties pre- 
vail in other countries beside our own. There is a surplus and no 
purchaser, and as an inevitable consequence a large decline in 
prices. 

The farmers, seeing this state of things, are trying to find a 
remedy. It is quite time. Where shall they find it? What 
policy, what accident, what event can bring relief? They believe 
that if the quantity of money can be increased either by issuing 
more silver, or by issuing more paper money, that prices will 
advance; that they will get a dollar instead of seventy-five cents for 
a bushel of wheat, and consequently can more easily pay their debts. 
And is not this true? That they are in a bad way no one will 
deny; that an increase in the prices of products, no matter in what 
way, would also bring relief to them, no one can deny. It is true 
that in making future purchases they would find that other persons 
of whom they bought would also advance their prices, and so there 
would not be such a gain in the end as they imagine; but if 
they can sell much and buy little they will be the gainers. 

If they can get a dollar instead of three-quarters of that sum 
for a bushel of wheat, of course they have a larger fund where- 
with to discharge their debts. The seventy-five cents may be only 
enough to pay for the cost of raising the wheat, but the other 
quarter might suffice to discharge their mortgages in a single year, 
and before they were obliged to borrow more for raising another 
crop. If an increase of money would have this effect, if it would 
bring so much relief to them, it is not strange that they should 
advocate the measure. 

We think this is the explanation of their sudden _ conver- 
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sion to the issue of more silver money, and their strong sup- 
port of the measure, and we expect that they will make their 
power felt to the end. Weexpect that they will be powerful enough 
to secure the adoption of a measure of some kind to increase the 
monetary resources of the country. 

An increase of the quantity we regard as a certainty, and the 
great question is to surround this measure with all the safeguards 
needful to render the currency sound and safe for general circu- 
lation. ‘ 

We believe the bill of the Secretary to be the most conserva- 
tive and prudent measure that has been devised, and we should 
regret much of a departure from it. Increase the circulation, but 
do so in a safe manner. If the plan adopted shall make the mar- 
ket and legal valuation of silver correspond, and is likely to keep 
the valuations the same, then we cannot see any harm from 
increasing coinage. 

We ought also to remark we do not believe that such a meas- 
ure will bring all the relief imagined by the farmers. It would 
certainly be a good thing for the mine owners, and would proba- 
bly stimulate production, and the farmers who are in debt would 
get some relief. But they are utterly and hopelessly wrong in 
supposing that more money will increase the sale of products. 

There is no magic in money for increasing trade and reviving 
business. The office of money is of a very different character. It 
is a strictly neutral one. In one sense it may be truly said that 
money has no influence whatever on business. As before remarked, 
it is clear enough that, if the currency is largely increased, it 
may inflate prices, and this, of course, will be a good thing for 
the debtor in all cases; but it does not follow that people are 
going to buy and sell any more than they did before. What 
quickens business is an increased demand, and this demand does 
not depend on the supply of money, whether it be great or small, 
but entirely on other causes. The ascribing of this magic quality 
to money grew out of the issue of mere paper money during the 
war, when prices enormously advanced and the volume of business 
was greatly enlarged; but the quickening of business was due, not 
to the increase in the supply of money, but to the enormous 
demand for things occasioned by the war. If we had never gone 
through our war experience people would not ve thinking of the 
stimulation of trade by a new issue of money. The office of money 
is purely to render exchanges more easy than they would be with- 
out it; but it cannot quicken or increase them. The increase of 
money, however, would be a good thing for the debtor class, and 
doubtless they are in such a condition to-day that relief of some 
kind is needed. Bankrupt laws are passed from time to time to 
relieve the distress, but an increase of money, whereby they can 
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get larger prices for the things they sell, is a better mode in 
many respects of relieving them of their obligations. By doing 
this, by putting them on their feet again, they are in a condition 
to undertake new things, to make new purchases, and in this way 
a general improvement is effected. This is what a new supply of 
money always does; it enables the world to square its accounts, 
but in doing so, let it be remembered that the creditor is to some 
extent a sufferer. Yet it is a good thing for the world, and per- 
haps for the treditor, too, for otherwise he might not get as 
much. Let us then clearly understand what a new, supply of money 
will do; and also what it will not do, that it will not create a 
demand for products where none existed before. A more harmful 
delusion to the farmer he has never heard. 





A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE SILVER METAMORPHOSIS. 


Actual business conditions and legitimate trade have shown few 
and unimportant changes the past month, save as the volume of 
the latter has increased as usual at this season of the year, stimu- 
lated by the return of more favorable and normal climatic con- 
ditions, although spring weather has been somewhat backward. 
But the spirit of speculation, which has not yet reached the indus- 
trial interests, has undergone a process of transformation, which, 
though not yet complete, threatens to end in an old-fashioned 
Bull boom, in the speculative markets at least, should the prem- 
ises upon which it has been predicated become established in law, 
as is probable. This premise is nothing more nor less than the 
Silver, Bill in Congress, and its passage, which is regarded as 
secure, is expected to produce a complete metamorphosis in prices 
in this country, by causing a general inflation of values of com- 
modities, and especially of our export products. Indeed, the pros- 
pect of such a law has already affected the trade in these staples, 
and their values, by increasing the export demand. This has been 
due directly to the advance in silver in New York and London, but 
that in turn was caused in great part by the prospective increased 
demand, and higher price for silver, consequent upon the passage 
of this Silver Bill. Strange as it may seem, when all hope of 
better times in the near future had been generally abandoned, as 
explained in the last number, this stone which the builders of 
sound finance and business prosperity had rejected, as the rock 
upon which the trade of this country was in the most imminent 
danger of splitting, has unexpectedly, and to the surprise of every- 
body, the delight of its friends, and hope of the whole country, 
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East, as well as West, been made the corner-stone upon which 
good times are to be builded. As an evidence of how completely 
the situation has been changed from that of a month ago, in the 
estimation of Wall Street even, which has been the chief temple 
for the worship of the gold dollar, the following is quoted from 
the New York Sunday Times “ Financial World,” of April 27: 


“Just about the time Wall Street is declared to be played out, its 
business gone to the dogs, and all the offices to let, it wakes up and goes 
to work again with more energy than ever. That is the case now. The 
turn came at the bottom, as it always must come; and instead of Wall 
Street being dull and melancholy, as it was three weeks ago, it is the 
liveliest place anywhere within miles; business is beginning to boom 
and everybody is cheerful, for prices are going up all along the line. 
They have made some progress already, but we appear to be only at the 
beginning of the Bull movement. The market will not only rise, it must 
broaden as it rises, and the spirit of speculation spread and strengthen. 
The business done in the two hours yesterday was over 200,000 shares. 
That tells a story of new life. Of course, that represents plenty of 
realizing by the traders, and a small reaction may follow Monday after- 
noon or Tuesday morning; but with the present outlook, the chances 
are all in favor of most of the active stocks closing appreciably higher 
next Saturday than they did yesterday, no matter what the reactions 
may be between this and then. The causes of this outburst of spring 
weather in speculation lie on the surface. The winter of rest and 
renewal has passed, during which time it seemed that nothing, however 
favorable, could make business or lift prices; finally, the touch was given 
by silver legislation, and at once everything springs into life. The big 
railroad earnings now produce theig proper effect, and wherever one 
looks, nothing but good earnings are seen. There is scarcely a road in 
the country which does not show them.” ‘ 


THE FIRST EFFECTS OF THIS PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


were, strange to say, felt in Europe, and from there were com- 
municated to our markets for export articles, even before merchants 
here had begun to take any personal interest in this legislation as 
affecting their business, except in a general sense. The way in 
which this effect was communicated, was by an increased demand 
for our export staples, which was as unexpected and as sudden as 
the revival in general speculation has been. At first, no one 
seemed to know the cause of one, more than of the other, until 
London buying of our railroad bonds first and stocks next attracted 
attention. This came simultaneously with the increased demand for 
our export stuffs, and was attributed, at first, to the belief that 
followed the first excitement over Bismarck’s retirement, that the 
internal as well as foreign policy of Germany would be changed 
in consequence. It was asserted by commission houses, who do a 
large European trade, that their increased orders were due to semi- 
official information that the German prohibitory tariff against our 
breadstuffs and provisions would be abolished or greatly reduced. 
At the same time the press of this country and of Europe was 
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writing the retirement of Bismarck down, as the removal of the 
chief bulwark of the peace of Europe. 

While the public was instructed in these journalistic theories, 
silver began advancing there and here, and had made material progress 
before the wise men of the press and of commerce had noticed 
it. Abandoning their old guesses, they caught up the real cause 
of the increased activity and advance in our securities and com- 
modities, and have been discussing it with increasing interest and 
vigor since, as the demand from the other side continues, even 
at the sharp advance in values that had been attributed to local 
manipulation, and which were expected by the trade, as well as 
Bear speculators, to stop both the démand and the advance in 
prices. But when it did not, then both began to scratch their 
heads and to look around to see if this sudden revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment, as indicated by the “ outsiders’” appearance in these 
markets, for the first time in several years, and as always on the 
Bull side, was likely to become general and permanent. As a 
result of their investigations, the Bears became convinced that it 
was time to come ashore, lest a tidal wave of Bull speculation 
should follow “this silver inflation,” as they termed it, and over- 
whelm them. Hence the heavy short interests in most of these 
markets covered, and materially helped the advance begun by 


European buying. It was not until this had transpired, however, 
that the business public generally woke up to the importance of 
this bill. 


HOW IT WILL AFFECT OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


It will be remembered that the loss of our export trade, outside 
of that in cotton and petroleum, and the prolonged period of 
depression in our produce markets, began with the decline in 
silver, some years ago, in connection with, or following, the Bull 
speculation and “Corner” craze that culminated in 1882, on the 
short crops of 1881, and led Europe to develop all the other grain- 
raising countries in the world, where speculation in these staples 
was not carried on, and with which, her exchanges were made in 
this depreciated silver. Since then every produce-exporting coun- 
try in the world, whose exchanges are made in silver, has had an 
advantage in the markets of Europe over the United States, 
which has been able to sell her surplus products to Europe only 
when those of other exporting countries were exhausted. Bear 
speculation and low prices for the past seven years, with few 
exceptions, have utterly failed to restore this lost‘ trade, because, 
in the first place, the United States still makes the price of her 
export products for the rest of the world, though she may not 
be able to supply the world’s demand; for, no matter how low 
the prices are here, our rival exporting nations will undersell us 
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and get the trade, while Europe will buy of those nations at the 
same price in preference; because she can pay first, in her manu- 
factured goods, and, second, settle whatever balance there may 
be against her in silver. It is this that has made India and the 
other colonies of England such formidable competitors of the 
United States, which has at the same time furnished this cheap 
silver with which to cut our own throats. When, therefore, the 
Silver Bill proposed to take away this weapon with which Europe 
has killed our export trade, and the price of silver in London 
began to advance in anticipation of its becoming a law, India 
and our other rivals lost the cudgel with which they have been 
beating our agricultural interests into the earth, and suddenly 
‘offerings of Indian and Russian wheats are decreasing,” began to 
come over the European grain cables, and at the same time 
orders for our almost forgotten ‘“ American wheat.” At _ this 
time we had already had over a ten cent advance in wheat, on the 
reports of damage to the winter crop by the cold weather in the 
early part of March; and, on light receipts and free exports of corn 
and oats, the two latter had advanced also nearly ten cents from 
the bottom prices on this crop. Yet Europe kept buying at this 
advance, and took more at the top than at any time this crop 
year or in recent years, notwithstanding these prices were 1oc 
over a year ago on wheat, and $c. on corn and oats. This, how- 
ever, was not wholly due to the advance in silver, for ocean 
freights had declined in the past two months 7%c. per bushel to 
most ports on grain. Yet had not the “offerings of Indian and 
Russian wheats decreased,” these same cheap freights would have 
been equally as available to bring supplies from those countries, as 
from this; for a large supply of “tramp” steamers here, has caused 
the break in our freight rates, rather than any extra supply of 
room by the regular lines. That the Silver Bill would therefore 
be a godsend to our export trade, is apparent, as well as to our 
agricultural interests, both of which have suffered more than any 
other for the last half decade, with littlhe or no other prospect of 
relief, which must come to both before general prosperity can 
return to a country whose chief surplus products are agricultural. 
If nothing more were accomplished, it would be one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of its becoming a law. But the gen- 
eral discussion in trade circles shows that the prejudice of 
the East against further coinage of silver is declining, in the 
belief that, even if it does cause inflation, it will lift business 
generally out of the Slough of Despond in which it has been 
sinking deeper and deeper, with little prospect of being extricated, 
under existing conditions of trade, natural and artificial, in this coun- 
try. Hence with this belief that such a law would help business 
generaliy, the effects of its passage would probably be seen first 
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in a general revival of Bull speculation, a restoration of confi- 
dence in the basis of values for the immediate future, and 
increased demand for goods, which in turn would cause activity in 
all classes of industry, followed by increased consumption with 
better employment of capital and labor, and better profits to both. 


FEARS OF INFLATION DISAPPEARING. 


On the other hand, the dangers of inflation were probably never 
less than now, and hence the fears of evil effects, to follow later, 
are disappearing, for the reasons apparent to all, that the Bear 
sentiment and speculation that has prevailed in almost everything 
for several years, has unduly and unnaturally depressed the values 
of almost every commodity, until prices are below a normal level, 
and hence will stand a general and material advance before they 
wlll reach the point of inflation, which can be met and checked 
by subsequent legisiation if the spirit of speculation should become 
dangerous on the upper side of the true basis of values. As to 
the danger point, it will be a long time before one will be 
reached, where more injury can be done by Bull speculation to the 
consumers of the country than has been done for the past few 
years to the producers by Bear speculation, or where as much as is 
being done now from the effects of that depression, which has been 
unnecessarily aggravated by it. The fear of inflation, to these old 
and dangerous Bear cliques would furnish a necessary and whole- 
some restraint, and protect the producers of the country from 
further “raids” by these vultures of commerce and industry. 

To give an idea of what influence the price of silver has on 
the price of our export staples, the following figures and facts are 
obtained from one of the largest of our operators in wheat. Said 
he, “The advance in silver from the bottom price has been equal 
to 12%c. per bushel against Indian and Russian wheats, and hence 
that much in favor of American, the lowest price of silver in Lon- 
don having been 415% against 484%d. now, or 15 per cent. advance, 
5 per cent. of which has been within the last week (ending April 
26th); yet,” said he, “silver is still 7 per cent. under the price in 
London ten years ago, when the United States had the supremacy 
of the grain and provision export trade of the world. Since then, 
this country, instead of furnishing Europe with her food supplies, 
has furnished the cudgel in the shape of cheap silver, which we 
produced also for export, yet of which we could have controlled 
the price, by the legislation proposed at this late day, with which 
she has beaten down the price of our products, and thus kept 
down, those of the rest of the world, which she bought in prefer- 
ence to ours, because she could settle the balance of trade against 
her with those countries in our depreciated silver, while any balance 
with this country had to be paid in gold. And yet,” said he, “the 
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great financiers, so-called, of this country have led the worship of 
the gold fetish in the East against the silver ring, as it has been 
called, of the West, until they had nearly ruined our export trade 
and our farming interests. Finally,’ said he, “it would, no doubt, 
be news to these so-called financiers to be told that for the first 
three years of our great decline in wheat, India was able to obtain 
old prices for her wheat, through the decline in our silver.” 


THE MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


Money has worked easy during the month. The bank state- 
ments have improved on return of funds from the West and South, 
as shown by the gain in currency, while the increased buying of 
our railroad bonds and stocks by London investors, and easy money 
there, has helped to keep rates for both money and _ sterling 
exchange at a point where they have ceased to be of influence, 
except in advancing prices. Hence, the conditions were favorable 
to a higher stock market, in large railroad earnings, except on 
some of the Pacific roads, notably the Union and Southern Pacific, 
and on general maintenance of peace and rates, except between 
some of the Granger roads. Yet there has been no general rate 
cutting, and no generally bad returns of earnings, though the 
damage by floods to the Ohio Valley roads in March have extended 
to the Mississippi valley roads during the past month, and will 
doubtless show in future earnings. When, therefore, the silver 
boom struck the stock market, the conditions were favorable to 
a Bull market. The earnings reported during the month, however, 
have mostly been those of March, since when, and during the 
whole month of April, they have been smaller, owing to the smaller 
grain movement at the West over the Granger roads, while the 
Trunk lines have brought comparatively little to the Atlantic. So 
general were these light receipts of grain, that they have bulled 
the corn market here nearly toc. per bushel on almost a famine, 
with stocks nearly exhausted at the seaboard, as well as of oats 
and wheat. The export movement of provisions and flour from the 
West, however, has kept pretty well up, and, with general traffic, 
will not make a bad showing for April. Yet all this will not 
keep up the average of the past six months, as shown by the 
decline in ocean freights, from over 5d. on grain to Liverpool and 
London, to 1d. to 14%d., and other freights, and to other ports in pro- 
portion, because of the greatly reduced outward movement of our export 
staples, including a marked falling off in cotton. The coal roads 
have also joined the advance, but more on the large short interest, 
which covered on the fear of the effects of the silver legislation, 
rather than on any material improvement in the coal trade. Yet, 
what change there is has been for the better; and while the out- 
put is still kept 500,000 tons per month less than a year ago, the 
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stocks at tide-water are being reduced to a healthy volume, and 
the trade is getting into a stronger position for a good fall trade 
with prospects of better prices, if the output is kept down to the 
current demand, as now, which is in excess of supply, of the 
manufacturing sizes, which is proportionately smaller than the 
domestic sizes, which are still in excess of demand, and are being 
substituted to some extent for the steam grades. An output of 
2,000,000 tons per month, however, as so far this year, is the 
smallest in ten years, and does not mean a good year for these roads, 
unless the deficit of the first quarter is to be made up in the last 
half of the year. There was only one year, and that 1882, in the 
last ten, in which the production of February, March and April 
was smaller than this year. Yet it is probable that this trade, like 
others, has seen its worst for the present, and that any change will 
be for the better, in any event, while a silver boom would help 
this great industry as well as all others. The bituminous trade is 
in better shape than the anthracite, from the fact that the manu- 
facturing demand is good, and that it is supplied largely by the 
former. 


THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The winter wheat crop damage done in March has proven to 
be more serious than was believed a month ago, and it has 
caused a further advance in wheat, on the covering of shorts among 
professional traders and the buying of longs on the part of the out- 
side public, which still has the wheat and at low prices, and is 
holding on, in the belief that the improved export demand, 
reduced stocks here and abroad, will put prices higher before 
another crop. It was on this they bought. Since then came the 
Silver Bill, in which the country is generally a believer, and it 
shows no disposition to sell and take its profits. As stated, the 
corn and oat markets have nearly cornered themselves; and the 
shorts in all these markets have been stampeded, as they have in 
stocks, since the silver legislation seemed a certainty. Hence we 
have had a sharp and general advance along the whole produce 
line the past month, flour following wheat. Provisions joined the 
Bull procession on the large export demand, and the packers have 
been Bulls until the shorts have been scared in, as well as in 
grain, and the receipts of hogs increased by the advanced prices, 
when they began realizing toward the end of the month, and 
this, together with the threatened strike at the Chicago packing 
houses on May Ist, broke prices quite sharply. 

Cotton has also awakened again, after the reaction in March, 
when a third of the January and February advance was lost, and 
it has since gone 20 to 25 points higher than then, and virtually 
touched the high-water mark of the Bulls—12c. This has been 
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due to the light receipts, confirming the later and reduced crop 
estimates, as shown by the premium of this crop options over 
next, while the latter have advanced on:the floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which have delayed the planting to a point endanger- 
ing an average crop in that section, though it is not yet too late to 
secure one. Added to these influences, and a Bull speculation, was 
the silver question, whose influence was felt on cotton, among the 
first staples, owing to the trade of England with India in cotton 
goods and yarns. Manchester has advanced as well as _ Liverpool 
in consequence, and both have helped our market, and speculation 
is increasing. 

Petroleum is showing some signs of speculative life again, after 
a long period of torpor, though not marked. The iron and metal 
markets have been trying to join the Bull procession, but it has 
been slow and feeble work so far, as the legitimate trade is still 
dragging. The cotton goods trade has been better with the season, 
and better weather and the advance in cotton. But it will take 
a good deal of a boom, and quite general prosperity in other 
branches of trade, to help the woolen goods business before fall 
trade, which is too far away as yet to judge of its prospects. 

The sugar crop of Cubais estimated to have been reduced from 
700,000 tO 500,000 tons by a drought which has lasted since 
October last, while the United States have been flooded. Its corn 
and tobacco crops are equally damaged. . 

GENERAL TRADE AND SPECULATION. 


As showing the increase in general trade and speculation 
throughout the country, we give the following aggregate clearings 
of forty-eight cities for the week ending April 26, which gave an 
increase of 23 per cent:. New York increased 8 9-10 per cent.; 
Boston, 28.1; Philadelphia, 8.8; Chicago, 25.9; St. Louis, 25.6; San 
Francisco, 10.6; Pittsburgh, 14.6; Baltimore, 17.8; Cincinnati, 20.7 ; 
Kansas City, 17.3; Louisville, 24.5; Buffalo, 17.6; Denver, 40.9; 
Detroit, 22.6; Omaha, 39; Milwaukee, 54.4; Cleveland, 42.8; St. 
Paul, 26.4; Richmond, 64; Indianapolis, 92; Fort Worth, 54; 
Duluth, 35.6; Galveston, 54.2; Dallas, 98; Washington, 64.1; Sioux 
City, 36.8; Tacoma, 109.9; Chattanooga, 33.1; Lexington, 35.1; New 
Orleans decreased 8.9; Memphis, 14; Los Angeles, 10.6. 

The following is a comparison of the transactions at the stock 
exchanges for the week ending April 26: 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


1890 1889 Changes, 
SHOCKS, SRATES...cccccccceses 1,631,999 969, 804 Inc. 662,195 
Governments.............2 $65,500 $6, 500 Inc. $59,000 
State and R. R. bonds...... 13,870,850 13,619,200 Inc. 260,650 
Pipe-line certificates, barrels. 423,000 4,302,000 Dec. 3,879,000 
Silver certificates, 0z........ SUEMGO 2 lseseee 0=—0———“(ié«s ww 
Pere Oe 0 ceteee0600—“i‘“‘“‘“‘i‘C 


K. T. Bond Rights......... SAAR 2 20seeesn = —“(“‘té‘t 
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BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE, 


1890 1889 Changes. 
220,292 51,941 Inc. 168,351 
49,205 388 Inc. 48,817 
$3,291,361 = $731,755 Inc. $2,560,606 


The latest Government report, giving the export of flour, wheat 
and corn from the principal Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
United States for the month of March, as compared with the 
same month of 1889 and 1888, was as follows: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. 
March. Barrels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1,151,287 4,842,732 13,248,292 
2,840,956 8,204,451 
944,679 4,313,680 2, 115,606 


The export for nine months ended March, 1890, as compared 
with the corresponding time of 1889 and 1888, was as follows: 


Flour. Wheat, Corn, 
Barrels. Bushels. Bushels. 
8,986,246 41,914,197 68,693,070 
6,896,472 36,546,926 46,911,434 
9,218,436 57,106,877 18, 564,366 


s 
The export of provisions from the principal ports of the United 


States during the month of March in the years mentioned below 
was as. follows: 
1890 1889 1888 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
42,199,537 30,897,686 19,193,076 
7,308,065 4,385,428 3,196,334 
7,901,220 6,446,615 4,219,398 
49, 136,050 33,153,072 20,195,951 


And for the five months ended March 31: 


1890 1889 1888 
Pounds. Founds. Pounds. 
243,643,774 160,950,747 139,321,700 
34,906,976 17,622,478 18,688,473 
35,917,973 29,599) 304 24,190,220 
222,768,758 155,741,915 123,522,764 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Bank Clearings.—With the June number we shall conclude our 
review of bank clearings for the last year, which have run through 
the last three numbers. These are always deserving of profound 
study. One of the noteworthy features is the appearance of 
new Clearing Houses. This is an agency for economizing the use 
of money, and there are many cities in our country in which 
Clearing Houses if established would serve a useful purpose. Those 
who are demanding more currency leave quite out of sight the 
greater economy in the use of money than formerly existed. 
Through banks and Clearing Houses money is doing more and 
more work every year. Clearing Houses are exceedingly useful 
agencies for economizing the use of money, and therefore we hope 
to see them established in every city having half a dozen or 
more banks. In this connection, however, we wish to emphasize 
the desirability of forming associations among banks for mutual 
assistance in times of crises whereby Clearing House certificates may 
be used for a temporary currency. The banks of Buffalo have 
taken the lead in this matter, among the banks outside New York 
and Philadelphia, and their example should be imitated every- 
where. The plan adopted in New York, and recently in Buffalo, is 
as simple as it is effective. Its efficacy has been demonstrated in 
New York city on several occasions. It may be said that the 
banks can resort to this mode of relieving one another when- 
ever the pressure occurs, but it is always desirable to have the 
machinery in readiness to put into immediate operation, and not 
wait until the emergency has happened before inventing it. It 
would strengthen confidence in these institutions if the people 
knew that the banks were always watchful for crises, and were 
prepared to protect as far as possible themselves and their custom- 
ers from untoward consequences. The step taken by the Buffalo 
bankers is one that ought to find favor among bankers everywhere. 


Walker's Banking Bzll—Last month brief mention was made of 
the bill introduced by Congressman Walker, of Massachusetts, for 
perpetuating the National Banking System. It proposes that the 
banks shall, in place of United States bonds, deposit United States 
notes, coin, or coin certificates for the circulating notes of the 
bank to the extent of ten per centum of its capital for associa- 
tions having a capital of $250,000 or less, and for those whose 
capital exceeds $250,000 to the extent of $25,000; that these notes, 
upon the insolvency or expiration of the charter of the bank, shall 
be redeemed by the Treasurer of the United States in coin or 
coin certificates, and confers upon him the right to sell bonds for 
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coin to redeem such notes. The bill also provides that the bank 
shall have the right to issue notes to an amount not to exceed 
its coin or coin certificate reserve, as determined from time to 
time by the Comptroller of Currency; that the notes issued 
redeemable by the banks and not by the Treasurer of the United 
States shall differ in color and in the affirmation printed upon them 
from the notes received from and to be redeemed by the United 
States Treasurer, with provision in case of the insolvency of the 
bank that assures their final payment. Mr. Walker proposes that 
of the lawful money deposited with the Treasurer for circulation, 
go per centum should be used for the redemption and destruction 
of United States notes to that amount, the notes issued under 
the bill taking their place; that ten per centum should be set 
aside in coin or coin certificates for the redemption of the notes 
of each bank; that all the provisions of law now existing for 
supervision and contro! of banks be retained. Mr. Walker says 
that practically the redemption of .the notes issued by the banks 
upon the money deposited with the United States Government 
would never be required. The bill would release all the United 
States bonds now held by the banks, so that the United States 
Government might buy them at the cheapest rate, at their nor- 
mal price in the market, instead of the fictitious price given to 
them by the requirement that National banks shall hold them to 
secure their currency notes. Other advantages which are claimed 
for the measure are set forth by Mr. Walker as follows: 


“The provisions of this bill make the bank equally as secure, 
and the redemption of its circulating promissory notes equally cer- 
tain, with the present system, and at the same time save to the 
people the interest on the lawful money held in the redemption 
accounts, which under any other system is lost to the people. 
The coin held by the Government outside of the banking system of 
the country is so much capital held out of practical use, and the 
interest upon that amount of capital is lost to the country, while 
coin to the amount necessary to safety, held in the banking sys- 
tem in its reserve account, is represented in the _ circulating 
medium of the country, as is the case in every Christian country 
excepting the United States. In the latter case there is no advan- 
tage to the people in the amount of coin held by the Govern- 
ment. In the case of the banks holding it with the right to issue 
notes to the same amount, the coin performs two offices: It 
ministers to the safety of the banking system of the country, 
which it cannot do while in the Treasury of the United States, 
and also is represented in the currency notes of the bank. 

“The $621,000,000, more or less, of coin, now in the United 
States Treasury, is a certain loss to the people, at four per 
centum per annum interest, of over twenty-four million dollars per 
annum, and this loss is not lessened by issuing certificates that 
circulate for money among the people, because if these certificates 
were issued by the banks as bank promissory currency notes, rep- 
resenting coin held by the banks, it makes coin a part of the 
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monetary system of the country, and does the two offices named. 
When held in the United States Treasury, it is no more a part 
of the monetary system of the country, than it would be if it were 
held in other countries, or held by an individual.” 

This bill, we think, is the best that has been introduced into 
Congress. We have never doubted that a satisfactory bill would 
be framed for perpetuating the National banking system. Surely 
the system is too valuable to lose. Every one admits its superi- 
ority over every other that has been tried, and we do not believe 
that any one desires its destruction. The chief source of contention 
all along has been the privilege of issuing bank notes. Eliminate 
this feature from the system and opposition would speedily cease. 
It is claimed that a system without this privilege would be uncon- 
stitutional, but even that may be questioned. If that were the 
case it would be better to amend the Constitution and permit 
banks to be established without power to issue bank notes than to 
abolish the system. Certainly if this be the difficulty in the way of 
perpetuating it, why does not some one introduce a measure of 
that kind? It would not be likely to meet with opposition from 
any quarter. 


Note Circulation—The following statement, prepared by the 
Treasury Department, shows the increase in the note circulation 
of the country from 1878 to the close of 1889, and the changes 
in the amounts of different denominations outstanding. The state- 
ment for 1878 ends with June 30, and includes only $1,850,410 in 
silver certificates, all above $5 in denomination, and the following 
notes of other classes: 




















(IN 1,000S, ) 
Denomtnation— U.S. Gold National 
Fiscal year 1878, Notes, Certificates. Bank Notes. Total. 
itceensens $20,020, nee $4,959 $24,989 
Cesc ccannens 20,910 = hee 2,820 23,731 
eer ee 54005 8 Ee sees 93,908 148,578 
Rlivcccccesee as @8=—Ses hth hes 104,097 169,772 
BWBeccccvcces 62,720 $2 68,632 131,305 
BWBcccccvecses ee 8=—Ss eh ve 21,704 48,go00 
TTT Ty 31,624 1,338 28,300 61,442 
OED ccccavews 30,878 3,022 1,097 35,205 
T,OOOS .wccncees 33,212 6,205 305 40,978 
Bscsensese 8 =— se naes S400 @8=—-—ist ns ewes 5,400 
RR cdcskeese 8 8=©=—- a kw Se 8 8 —Ss ne eeee 28,400 
. BOOB. 00+ ces $347,081 $44,367 $324,925 $718,823 
ess: 
Am't destroyed.. — 8 eee 20 wc 1,000 
Am’t in Treas’y.. 15,775 19,469 12,789 49,489 
Net amount in 
circulation..... $330,905 $24,897 $312,135 $668,334 





The amount of bank notes: increased until June 30, 1882, when 
it was $357,555,266. From that date began the decline due to the 
retirements of bonds and the small profit on circulation, resulting 
in the following totals in different fiscal years: 1883, $356,069,408 ; 
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1884, $338,689,301 ; 1885, $316,852,618; 1886, $308,488,358; 1887, $278. 
893,513; 1888, $252,179,641; 1889, $211,172,726. The silver certificates 
increased from $12,374,270 in 1880 to $51,166,530 in 1881, and had 
reached a total of $115,977,675 in 1886, all of denominations of 
$10 or more, before the clause in the appropriation Act of 1886 
authorizing the issue of the smaller denominations. Since then 
the increase has gone steadily on, until on December 31 last the 
amount outstanding was $285,202,039. The gold certificates 
remained at a small figure until 1883, when they leaped to the 
amount of $82,378,640, after which they increased to $140,323,140 
June 30, 1885. Since the latter date there has been comparatively 
little change in the amount out. The United States notes have 
nominally remained at the same figures since the passage of the 
Act forbidding further issues. The statement of the issues outstand- 
ing December 31 last shows an aggregate increase in twelve years 
of over $250,000,000, The last statement, including $154,301,989 in 
gold certificates of denominations above $10, is as follows: 
(IN 1,000S.) 
Denomination— 
O'rter ending Dec. U.S. Silver National 

31, 1889. Notes. Certificates. Bank Notes. Total. 

$3,350 $30,872 $374 $34,597 

22,109 187 25,253 

98,531 555430 212,404 

97,202 255,310 

30,741 : 192,429 

3,300 49,509 

1,960 64,380 

291 24,450 

193 43,730 

er sane 32,590 

2,520 


$347,681 $285,202 $984,247 


1,000 cece cece 1,000 
Am’t in Treasury.. 6,673 2,252 5 44,743 


Net am’t in circu- 
lation $340,007 $282,949 $192,561 $938,503 





The Farmer's Idea of Banking.—Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, has 
introduced into the Senate a bill providing for a system of banking 
proposed by the Wage Workers’ Alliance. It provides for the 
establishment of an executive department of banking, with a sec- 
retary at its head, whose salary shall be $8,000, and four assistant 
secretaries, with salaries of $5,000 each. At the department the 
banking for the people shall be done free of cost, except such 
merely nominal fees as are necessary to pay expenses. Branches 
shall be established at post-offices throughout the country, and 
maintained so long as they are necessary. Loans shall be made 
on security, the interest payable on the 31st of December every 
year. Failure to pay interest shall terminate the loan, and after 
the sale of the security the excess over the loan, if any, shall 
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be paid to the borrower. The money necessary to transact the 
business of the department shall be furnished by the Treasurer 
of the United States, and it shall be full legal tender for all 
debts and dues within the United States. This scheme is some- 
what novel, though the Government has had some _ experience 
already in banking. It is true that the first United States bank 
was well conducted. We all know what happened to the second. 
So long as civil service is not a part of our system, and politics 
enters into the appointment of every man, from a country post- 
master to the selection of the President, we cannot imagine a 
worse thing for the Government than to become the people’s 
banker. The Government is trying to do too much now; the aim 
of a progressive Government is to simplify its functions. This is 
an old scheme in some respects, of turning the Government into 
a lender for the people. But Lawism did not flourish in France, 
and it cannot here. Probably the surplus arising from the sale 
of all the securities pledged to secure the loans and for a long 
period could be easily carried in one’s upper vest pocket. 





Banking Education—The American Bankers’ Association has made 
several reports on the subject, and has suggested courses of study and 
examinations. In Great Britain and other countries much has been 
done in the way of educating bank clerks, and surely why should not 
such work be done here? Our country is so large that a plan of 
a general banking institution is hardly practicable. But local insti- 
tutions might be established in our larger cities, or for sections of 
the country. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston are 
pre-eminently the places for having schools in banking. We 
receive many letters of inquiry concerning books and courses of study. 
But a school already exists in Philadelphia, in which such instruc- 
tion is one of its aims—the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy—which is a department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This school owes its existence to an endowment by Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, of that city, who accompanied his gift with an elaborate 
plan for a general business education. At the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association last Octo- 
ber Mr. Rhawn, president of the National Bank of the Republic 
of Philadelphia, introduced the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of not less than three or more than 
five be appointed by the chairman, to whom shall be submitted 
the subject of the preparation or procurement of a paper to be 
read at the next Convention of the Association upon the estab- 
lishment of schools in connection with the universities and colleges 
of the country, of general scope and character like that of “The 


Wharton School of Finance and Economy” connected with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the best means by which the establish- 
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ment and endowment of such schools may be promoted and fostered 
by the Association. 

The outcome of this resolution is that one of the professors in 
the school was appointed to prepare and read a paper on schools 
of finance and economy, which we suppose will be presented at 
the next meeting of the Association. This paper, we presume, 
will fully explain the methods of the Wharton School, and it is 
hoped that it will kindle a new interest in the subject. We have 
no doubt that if the facilities existed many would be found eager 
to avail themselves of them. We are certain that in our larger 
cities there are many young men in the banks who are desirous of 
equipping themselves more perfectly for their business. We sin- 
cerely trust that this movement will receive the encouragement of 


bankers everywhere. 





Coinage Reformation.—While we are a great country and wide 
awake in most matters, we are very slow in improving the char- 
acter of our coinage. No material changes in designs have been 
made for many years. The present design of the double eagle 
was adopted in 1849; of the eagle, 1838; of the half-eagle, 1839; of 
the three-dollar piece, 1854; of the quarter-eagle, 1840; of the gold 
dollar, 1854; of the silver dollar, 1878; of the half-dollar, quarter- 
dollar and dime, 1838. The Coinage Act of 1873 authorized the 
Director of the Mint to prepare devices for the new coins; but 
the only new coin authorized has been the silver dollar, so that 
practically all the coins are made from very old designs. Those 
who are most interested in the subject have long sought to make 
improvements. These are of two kinds: the discontinuing of the 
coinage of useless pieces, like the gold dollars and _ three-dollar 
gold pieces, but more especially in the devices which are now used 
on the coins. A bill which has passed the lower House author- 
izes the Mint officers to make changes. Hitherto they have had 
none. Those that think the devices are perfect will read with 
interest the following interview between the present Director of 
the Mint, Mr. Leach, and a reporter of the Washington S/ar: 

“It is my idea that each of the smaller coins should have an 
individual design instead of having, as now, the same design upon 
the 10, 25 and 50-cent pieces. The present goddess is a burlesque 
upon liberty. How does a slab-sided woman, sitting on a bale of 
cotton, signify anything free? A head of George Washington would 
be far more appropriate than a nondescript female with a crino- 
line skirt. Look at this penny. How can anybody find a symbol 
of liberty in the head of an Indian? It is no wonder that the 
Europeans sometimes think of us as savages, judging us from our 
penny coins. It is more symbolic of slavery than anything else 
to put the head of an Indian, the man whom we despise and 
maltreat and drive ahead of us, on a coin. It is a symbol of 
barbarism rather than of civilization. As to the buzzard on the 
dollar piece, I would like to see that bird changed for a more 
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heroic bird, with his head higher in the air. We have at the 
Mint in Philadelphia the stuffed fizure of an eagle that used to 
fly around the building, which would serve as a good model. We 
had to take a feather out of the tail of the bird on the dollar. 
After we had struck off a couple of million pieces we found that 
there were eight feathers in his tail when there should have been 
but seven.” 


School Savings Banks.—These institutions are beginning to mul- 
tiply in our country. We believe that they were first introduced 
into the schools of Long Island City in New York about five 
years ago. The success attending their operation there has led 
to the establishing of them elsewhere. It is said that the pupils 
of the schools in that place have at present over sixteen thou- 
sand dollars on deposit. A brief description of them may be 
given. Every Monday morning deposits are received by the 
teacher, each depositor receiving credit on a weekly card. This 
is always presented when a deposit is made. The amount is then 
placed in an envelope, sealed and delivered to the superintendent, 
who, having received the returns from all the teachers, and hav- 
ing made a record of them, deposits them the same day with a 
bank to the credit of the school fund. When the deposit exceeds 
a dollar or more the depositor is provided with a bank-book by 
the bank in which the money is deposited. Once a month the 
teachers furnish the bank with a list of the depositors from their 
respective schools, showing the amount deposited by each pupil. 
No money is withdrawn except by a check duly signed by the 
pupil and approved by his parent or guardian and the superin- 
tendent. When the deposit reaches the sum of three dollars or 
more it dtfaws interest. Such are the outlines of this system. 
The advantages to be gained by this system are many. A _ pupil 
having become an individual depositor in the bank is stimulated 
to economy in the handling of small sums of money falling into 
his hands—too frequently expended for useless and _ injurious 
articles. Above all is disciplined a habit of thrift, which contrib- 
utes so largely to a successful life. Why should we withhold 
instruction so important when it is known that his future pros- 
perity is contingent upon this very preparation for practical life ? 
The great need of the day is /egztémate methods of gaining 
wealth. Industry, skill and frugality are the only means by which 
the masses of American youth can lawfully prosper, hence not 
only the earnings, but the earnings in conjunction with the sav- 
ings of a people, tell of their prosperity more satisfactorily than 
the orator. This system contemplates those principles of accumu- 
lation without which achievements of any kind would be impossi- 
ble. The difference between this and the postal savings banks is 
apparent. In the first place, the money of the pupils is placed 
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in regularly established banks, and therefore there is the utmost 
security for it. It is true that the Government would be the 
holder of the money deposited under the postal bank system, but 
one of the radical difficulties with that is, all of the persons con- 
nected with its management,are employes of the Government, and 
thus the system is left without sufficient checks and_ supervision, 
In the other system a double set of agencies watch each other. 
The banks having the money are looked after by the _ school 
authorities, and the banks themselves can easily prevent the school 
authorities from going astray. The largest amount of deposits 
which the school authorities could steal would be those for a 
single day. 





Regulating Speculation by Law.—From time to time bills have 
been introduced into the State Legislatures aimed to prohibit or 
lessen speculation. The latest effort of this kind is Congressman 
Butterworth’s bill, which is aimed at the regulation of speculation 
in grain and animal products and cotton. At first it was believed 
that this bill would go the way of the several thousand other 
bills introduced into Congress. The long examination given to it, 
however, clearly reveals a strong desire on the part of the com- 
mittee, at least, to enact a law on this subject, and a bill will 
probably be reported restricting sales to those only followed by 
immediate delivery. In other words, the bill will aim to destroy the 
sale of products for future delivery, and it is believed that such 
a restriction would effectually uproot all speculation in these 
products. Of course, it is very desirable to eliminate, if possible, 
the element of speculation in food products. Even those who are 
opposing it do not attempt to maintain that speculation in these 
products is a good thing, but that the bill is too sweeping, and 
that in uprooting illegitimate speculation it would uproot desira- 
ble dealing also. This is the nature of the principal attacks on 
the bill. The New York Cotton Exchange, for example, does not 
permit option trading; sales are confined exclusively to cash _pur- 
chases, or those in which cotton is to be delivered. No one will 
contend that sales for future delivery which are to be made 
ought to be prevented; but it is believed by those who favor the 
enactment of this bill that, to prevent speculation effectually, all 
sales for future delivery must be condemned. Is it not _ possible 
to frame a bill separating these two kinds of transactions, con- 
demning the one and upholding the other? It cannot be denied 
that there are many sales for future delivery that are made with 
the intention of making the delivery. For many years the cot- 
ton manufacturers of New England have purchased cotton to be 
delivered several months afterward, and in due time it is deliv- 
ered. A bill like the one under consideration, without any mod- 
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ification, would brand such a transaction as illegal. Large pur- 
chases of wheat for future delivery are made, especially by the 
millers; surely these ought not to be classified as illegal. Evidently 
the thing to do is to enact a law declaring all sales for future 
delivery in which the delivery is not contemplated, but only the 
payment of differences, as illegal. The law might also provide 
that prima facte a contract for future delivery should be regarded 
as a contract only for the payment of differences, and thus throw 
the burden of proof of showing that an actual delivery was 
intended on the party trying to enforce it. Would not this be 
a wiser and safer measure to pass than the one now under con- 
sideration by Congress? 


Embezzlements of State Treasurers—Within a short time four 
State treasurers have been accused of embezzling the funds or 
securities entrusted to their keeping. Major Burke, of Louisiana, 
was the first, and for a long time after the disclosure was made 
his friends—and they were legion—refused to believe that he had 
done wrong, but his removal to a country from which he could 
not be extradited became a virtual confession of guilt.’ Treasurers 
Hemingway, of Mississippi, and Noland, of Missouri, were less 
widely known; but Stevenson Archer, of Maryland, was a mem- 
ber of Congress for several years, and hence became widely 
known outside of his State. The conduct of these officers sug- 
gests many unwelcome thoughts. Why were such persons selected 
for duties so important; and again what laws exist fixing these, 
and what supervision is exercised over them? We fear that an 
investigation into the doings of these officers will show that they 
were permitted to do quite as they pleased. It is true that in 
some of the States excellent laws exist for the auditing and 
investigation of accounts, but they are not observed. The laws 
of Maryland require the treasurer to give bonds, and also pro- 
vide for a complete examination of his accounts and investments 
but they were disregarded. There are thousands of municipal offi- 
cers whose accounts are rarely or never examined. Such neglect 
is inexcusable, and is bad both for the officers and the public. 





An International Dollar—One of the difficulties in establishing 
an international silver dollar as a standard of value in all of the 
Latin-American nations is that the monetary standard of Brazil, 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic is gold. These countries 
object to the international silver coin with a _ purely arbitrary 
valuation different from that of the gold dollar. A_ silver 
dollar, to please the people in those countries, must be worth a 
dollar expressed in gold. They say, and probably with reason, 
that any other dollar would never become assimilated with their 
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respective currencies, and would. consequently prove a_ worthless 
coin. It is affirmed that the chief difficulty in the way of adopt- 
ing a silver dollar that would circulate at par with the gold dol- 
lar comes from the producers of silver in the United States, who 
are desirous of bringing the present silver dollar to par with the 
gold one. The Mexican /F7zanczer, whose comments on such sub- 
jects are always very intelligent, says: Practically this is impossi- 
ble unless England’s adhesion to bimetalism is secured, and, as 
yet, that country is a long distance away from restoring silver to 
its ancient place in its currency. An international silver dollar 
would help to keep down the rate of exchange between American 
countries by rendering it possible to ship hard dollars in payment 
of trade balances, in case of an arbitrary high rate of exchange. 
But at present the: international coin seems difficult of real- 
ization. 





Taxation of Non-Residents —A bill has been introduced into the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for the taxation of shares of foreign 
corporations held by the residents of that State. This is the old 
story of trying to get a tax on something not held within the 
limits of the taxing power. In other words, of trying to be a 
little smarter than its neighbor. All the shares which the State 
of Massachusetts would tax under this bill are only the deeds or 
evidences of property located in other States, and which is pre- 
sumably taxed in the States where it is located. If it is not, it 
ought to be, and undoubtedly in almost all cases the presumption 
is a fair one that the property thus represented by certificates of 
stock is taxed at the place of location. The taxation of shares is 
double taxation, and is without justification. The representatives 
of these corporations have tried to show that the State would 
get nothing under such a law; that the owners would transfer 
their certificates to other persons; that the books of the com- 
panies in many cases would not show who are the true owners, 
and that in one way or another the State would not get much 
revenue from this source. In many cases corporations are located 
in Boston for the sake of convenience; and very likely they 
would move their offices into other States if the law was enacted. 
So long as they have their offices in the city they give employ- 
ment to persons residing there, and in many ways the city and 
State derive some advantage from their presence. But this is not 
the worst objection to the measure. It would give rise to decep- 
tion and lying and to a long series of evils. The first principle 
to be adopted in a correct scheme of taxation is the taxation of 
property where it is located, and the relieving of it from taxation 
in other places where the owner may happen to be. The situs 
Should determine the place of taxation, and not the place where 
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the true principle 


which should be adopted and enforced everywhere, and a multi- 


tude of evils have sprung from the disregard of 
The adoption of this principle is need- 


the States of the Union. 


it in nearly all 


ful if ever the States are to have a system of taxation worthy 


of the name. We are _ surprised 


matter. 


that a State so 
Massachusetts should continue in the night of darkness 





intelligent as 


in this 


English: Investments—In Burdett’s Official Intelligence for. 1890 is 
a table of the nominal aggregate value of all the securities quoted 
in the official list of the London Stock Exchange. 
with the list for 1885 shows an increase of 9 per cent.: 
—Nominal Value of Securities— 


Class of Securities. 


I MO ccnidnensedseeereenwowonnses 
Corporation stocks.............. btasececede 
Colonial Government bonds..............-20- 
CE SON GOs oc cccccccccccenccceses 
Foreign stocks (coupons payable in London).. 
Foreign stocks (coupons payable abroad)...... 
EE Ee 
, SUNY SOD ccccccccesecdecoceeesees 
Railways, debenture stock........ccccscccccces 
PRTG, DURURMNIEE . oo ccccccccccccecccecsces 
PE, PD, cccccvcodsveceseceeoeses 
PD Ss cvecncsenescesescereséaneces 
Railways, British possessions. .........++eeee8. 
American railroad shareS.........ccccccsesees 
American bonds (Currency)........csccccsecees 
American bonds (sterling)........sccecceceeces 
WOOGIE GRID sok vcccccccccccccescecesesess 


i Ci cnet de eesenerasenensensans 
Commercial and industrial. 
Corporation stocks 
Financial, land and investment.............6.. 
RE rr re er 
PI 5 whneeoede0 ed 6084 0eeensernseeeene 
Se ME Bonde Sneedeescesenondeves 
EPG, Esc encoccccccecsccvescevesesceoes 
Mines, colonial and foreign.........seeeeeeees 
Ls ii pci bebbseneeeseeeebesenedenenene-e 
ibe esseddeedesceanenoneveceese 
Telegraphs and telephones.............eeeee0: 
ci OTST TTT TTT TT Tae 
etc nincnnebsedsabbecennseenkwns 


eseeeoeteoeeeepeeeeeene 


Wt Mittiittiettieniibreeneeane ended 


End of 1889. 


£ 824,190,280 
74,053,239 
91,015,622 

145,592,065 
708,418,462 
1,804,455,860 
277,827,057 
11,206,358 
1G2, 309,287 
103,012,584 
192,069, 133 
ITO, 309,903 
101,552,973 
246, 544,378 
266, 581,497 
41,224,878 
I 19,879,897 
206,545,501 
56,320,650 
30,391,994 
44,723,048 
58,051,409 
36,325,852 
38,094,856 
27,026,406 
12,374,298 
14,351,205 
724,030 
24,546, 198 
11,187,175 
1,682,692 
30,495,389 
10,440,191 
16,473,135 





£4 51975,719,922 


A comparison 


End of 1885. 
£ 822,830,585 
60,770,324 
125,067,031 
74,148,861 
714,384,973 
1,585,062,245 
255,053,015 
16,372,510 
166,287,083 
93,964,944 
122,501,060 
76,797,508 
80,414,710 
314,136,109 
51,816,280 
85,090,225 
483,488,292 
52,665,934 
35,756,636 
27,943,457 
17,692, 
31,427,974 
24,395,945 
11,287,838 
15,174,494 
579,537 
19,804,623 
11,878,148 
1,393,152 
30,949,772 
8,161,880 
12,640,289 





£ 5,480,637,340 


Says the London L£conomist: “This growth of £495,000,000 since 
1885 will serve as some indication of the immensity of the flow 


of British capital into new securities during recent years. 


It is 


not, of course, an exact measure of the amount of our new invest- 
ments, for British investors do not by any means hold the whole 


of the securities quoted in the list; 


while, on the other hand, 


there are a multitude of securities into which British capital has 
Still, as we have said, the 


gone which are not quoted in the list. 
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figures are valuable as an indication of the great rapidity with 
which our capital commitments have recently been growing, and 
of the distribution of the new investments.” 





British Directors—Iin London a book has recently been  pub- 
lished, a directory of directors, in which appears the names of twelve 
thousand five hundred noblemen and gentlemen who may be called 
professional directors, as they are paid for their time and espe- 
cially for the use of their names as managers and promoters of 
companies which are incorporated for almost all purposes and 
doing business in all parts of the world. The London Raz/way 
News thinks that at least twenty-five thousand companies are 
represented in the list mentioned. A small average payment of 
$500 per year for each company makes a total of $12,500,000 
for the use of names of professional directors in England, and 
this by no means equals the probable sum paid. The system is 
liable to great abuse, and in practice, even where no misstate- 
ments were made, it has led to losses. A case in point is_ the 
collapse of the Allsopp Brewing Company. This company was 
formed to buy the celebrated brewery at Burton-on-Trent at 
inflated prices. The Allsopps guaranteed the minimum value of 
their property to be $9,250,000. The good-will was put at 
$7,000,000, Of this entire amount of $16,250,000 the owners demanded 
of the shareholders the sum of $11,000,000 in hard cash. The 
enormous valuation put upon the mere good-will proved—as any 
one might have foreseen—to be fictitious. An investigation into 
the whole matter of the sale is in progress, with some _ hopes 
on the part of shareholders of a recovery from the Allsopps of 
part of the money paid. Altogether the distrust has caused the 
introduction into Parliament of a bill providing for the liability 
of directors and others for statements in prospectuses soliciting 
applications for shares or bonds. A clause of this bill enacts that 
every prospectus shall be deemed to contain a warranty of its 
statements by every person named in such prospectus as a 
director or as authorized or responsible for anything therein con- 
tained, that every extract from a report of engineer or expert is 
a true and fair extract, and that such report was actually 
made as stated and in good faith, and that the person reporting 
was competent to make the report. Every person subscribing for 
stock or bonds under a prospectus or notice shall be entitled to 
bring an action on this implied warranty against any and _ all 
persons deemed to have given such warranty, and _ recover 
damages and other relief the same as though the warranty was 
contained in the prospectus. The principle contained in the bill 
has the approval of an influential part of the English public. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM. 


(CONTINUED, } 


The Louisville Clearing House began operations January 3, 1876, 
with a membership of twenty banks. It is modeled mainly after 
that at Cincinnati. Checks only are cleared. Balances are settled 
by the manager’s check, which must be collected on the same 
day or the holder loses recourse. 

The name of the manager is Mr. Clinton McClarty, who has 
served since its organization. Its transactions, so far as reported, 


have been as follows: 
Balances to 


No. of ' Clearings. 
Banks. Clearings. Balances. Per cent. 
ee 20 RR ee rere rer 
STP ceces-cccces 20 . S53500,008.00 j; + é#o§ sbédencecs 
Gs 00 0060eeseee 20 104,974;977:00 j= — — eeeecece ; 
ee 20 SSG,00G408.00 8c ccccewces 
issesseeeeses 19 SOR. SO8S83.0D 8 ceeedoeces 
Piits¢easessesaans 19 198, 165,503.00 aideemees 
“ “See 19 193,067,491.00 nce we wee 
Di cevneneeeees 21 S6.20R4ee.CO 8 ——éi«C nh ww WG 
TE cccesecescces 21 S66. 200 G08.6O 8 8 = a vesesoces 
Eee 21 ye ek Tr rT rere wi 
PA ee sescuseews 21 233,282,562.23 $56,967,491 .24 24 
ls ccédeveseees 21 ek, tk rere ere ea 
Cx cis niaidhak mina 21 301,159.330.90 69,081,907 .62 23 
er 22 359,079,462.81 86, 730,234.40 24 





$2,809,218,045.01 

The St. Louis Clearing House, the most important 1n the South- 
ern States, and the fifth in importance in the United States, was 
organized November 2, 1868, and began business December 24, 
1868. Its transactions now reach about one thousand millions of 
dollars annually—more than three times the clearings during the 
first year. Its very efficient manager for the past twenty years has 
been Mr. Edward Chase. The hour for making the exchanges is 
10 o'clock A. M. Each clerk must report the debits against his 
bank within twelve minutes after commencing, under a penalty of 
$2, and $2 additional for every five minutes thereafter. The time 
required for completing the morning settlement varies from fifteen 
to thirty minutes. At 11 o'clock the manager issues his certifi- 
cates of indebtedness on the debtor to the creditor members. The 
payment of balances, which are not handled at all by the Clearing 
House, but are settled directly between the banks, occupies from 
an hour to an hour and a half. 

Checks sent to the Clearing House must, in lieu of written 
indorsements, bear the impress of a uniform stamp, showing 
the name and number of the bank sending the same, and the 
date, with the words “St. Louis Clearing House.” 
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Proper matter for clearing consists of checks or drafts upon, or 
certificates of deposit, demand or matured of, any member, or any 
bank clearing through any member of the Clearing House, or any 
other matter specially agreed upon, all duly stamped as above. 
Any bank clearing paper not proper is subject to a fine. The 
expenses are paid by the members in proportion to their clearings. 
The manager compiles periodical statements, showing the condition 
of the banks from returns made by them. By a rule adopted in 
1875, no new member can be admitted to the Association, or make 
the exchanges for any outside bank, unless such member has a 
paid up capital of $150,000. 

The transactions of the St. Louis Clearing House, which are 
estimated at about one-half the payments made by checks in the 
city, have been as follows since the organization of the Clearing 


House : 
Balances to 


Clearings. 


No. of 
Per cent. 


Members. Balances. 
$80,000,000 
97,500,000 


Clearings. 
$321,794,048 


390,477,273 
432,152,385 
498,792,310 
551,951,451 
607,907,427 
575,086,3 

518,343,600 
494,888, 761 
478,034,441 
559,084,128 
711,459,489 
832,641,830 
863,129,287 
870,961,045 
785,202,177 
759,130,425 
810,795,062 
894,527,731 
900,474,878 
987,522,629 


101,665,570 
100,095,942 
119,433,984 
143,646,211 
121,199,764 

87,570,434 

753 793,599 

85,877,281 

97,112,269 
119,927,074 
126,805,237 
138,484,976 
140,890, 899 
125,200,945 
127,547,955 
149,908,903 
138,859,622 
141,883,529 
163,461,257 





$2,489, 506,751 


The New Orleans Clearing House, the second in importance in 
the South, began operations June 1, 1872, with fifteen banks, the 
same number as at present. Mr. Isaac N. Maynard served as 
manager from the date of the organization of the Clearing House 
until his death, May 5, 1888, when he was succeeded by Mr. Thos. 
C. Herndon, the present manager. The hour for the clearing is 9 
o’clock A. M. At 11:30 o'clock, or as soon thereafter as the 
accounts can be made up and proved, the creditor banks receive 
from the manager of the Clearing House, in settlement of their 
balances, checks on the debtor banks, which checks are not trans- 
ferable, and are in no case to be sent through the exchanges. 
The liability of the associated banks on such checks ceases at 
2 P. M. on the day of their issue. 


$13,846,207,904 
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Each member of the association is required to keep on hand in 
coin, legal tenders and National bank notes, and sight exchange 
on New York, 25 per cent. of its liabilities, subject to check 
as they appear each morning after the clearing, and 20 per cent. 
of such liabilities in coin, legal tenders and National bank notes. 

The members of the association are required to furnish weekly 
statements of their condition. Members are required to pay an 
admission fee, and the expenses (except for printing, which is 
divided equally) are apportioned according to the average amount 
of clearings. The exchanges are delivered at the Clearing House 
in sealed envelopes. Strict rules prescribe the manner in which 
bundles of currency shall be assorted, wrapped up and sealed for 
greater security when designed to be used for paying balances. 

No complete statement of transactions at New Orleans by calen- 
dar years exists. The following are the transactions for Clearing 
House years to June 1, 1880, and since that date by calendar 














years: 
Balances to 
Clearings. 
Banks. Clearings. Balances. Per cent, 

SDIDHWFS. ccvccccccese 15 $501, 716,239.06 $58,933,605 .49 11.5 
| 14 476,235,854.96 52,751,419.86 Ir.0 
SERIE FS. ccccsccccces 16 406,829,292.01 45,293,424.66 II.f 
ee I5 426,266, 105.89 47,937,793-62 11.2 
GR ccccecvesvee 15 414,527,870.21 47,290,575-14 11.4 
re 14 428, 750,803.03 46, 341,330.11 10.8 
Pe 6csesseeedce 12 #372,651,150.10 44,579,081 .67 12.0 
ge Seer Tee 10 433,011,636. 52 40,157,056.22 10.7 
June 1 to Dec. 31, ’80 10 247,843,058 .00 24,800,000 .00 10.0 
a 6060s ceeseedses IO 500,550,483 .94 50,299,G61 .55 9.9 
Gk 640000 é8eeesecs 10 499, 113,347.00 50,000,000 .00 10.0 
WR Re ce ccveccvcsecses II 26,984,060 .00 50,000,000 .00 9.5 
Piécnecceenendeee 10 454, 500,000.00 45,000,000 .00 9.9 
rr I2 386, 363,450.00 42.000,000.00 10.9 
eee ae 12 387,000,000 .00 40,000,0C0.00 10.3 
PTT eee ree 14 433,048,693 .00 50,615,491 .00 11.7 
SE cesees ree TTTe 14 457,085,845.00 55,746,509.0¢c I2 2 
Pere rer TT Te 15 504,474,843.00 61,685,613.00 12.2 

$7,862,953,331-72 $859,437,861.32 10.9 


* Yellow fever epidemic. 
The Clearing House at Norfolk, Va., was established and went 
into operation March 21, 1871. No record of its clearings exists 
prior to 1882. Its transactions, with the number of banks asso- 


ciated since that time, have been as follows: 








Balances to 


No. of Clearings. 

Banks. Clearings. Balances. Per cent. 
nd waidaiwe 6 $25,908,185 $5,053,442 20 
eee 5 27,035,083 5,428,181 20 
ks \deweimes 5 34,158,781 6,071,617 18 
— PPPreT Tere 4 33,228,651 5,958,620 18 
re 5 49, 344,389 6,070,870 15 
eee 6 42,013,162 6,794,065 16 
ee 6 45,447,259 6,909,727 15 
Pesce casvcoes 6 39,945,470 6,427,102 16 

$288,080,980 $48,713,624 
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The banks take turns, each bank being the Clearing House and 
its cashier the manager for one year, beginning March 1. The 
hour for making the éxchanges is 11 o’clock. At 12:30 the debtor 
banks must pay to the manager at the Clearing House the bal- 
ances against them in currency. At 11 o'clock the creditor banks 
receive their balances. Checks not good must be returned to the 
banks from which they were received at 12 o'clock, and the cur- 
rency for the same must be paid at 2:30 o'clock. 

The currency taken to the Clearing House must be paid in 
packages of $500 each, securely sealed in an envelope, with 
the amount, name of the bank, and date, marked on the back 
thereof, and reclamations for errors and _ deficiencies in such 
packages must be made within one month by the receiving bank 
directly against the bank whose mark the sealed package bears. 

The Memphis Clearing House was organized November 15, 1879. 
The exchanges occur at 9 A. M. In settlement of balances the 
‘ manager issues his check on the debtor in favor of the creditor 
members. Balances must be settled in current funds. Checks only 
are cleared, and thev are delivered in sealed envelopes, properly 
marked on the outside. 

The name of the manager is Mr. James Nathan. Mr. Edward 


Goldsmith was manager for several years. The clearings and bal- 
ances have been as follows: 


Balances to 
Clearings. 
Per cent. 


No. of 


Banks. Clearings. Balances.. 


DBOODAANINI AAO 


$47,860, 749 .66 
45,224,597.22 
45,806, 139.97 
50,503,902 .00 
60,040, 360. 76 
67,793,940.17 
82,642,192.90 

101,177,377 +14 

112,077,519.09 

127,932,473-79 





$747,039, 308.70 


$10,636,864 .70 
10, 316,585.17 
9;527;913.34 
I1,315,813.00 
11,872,930.09 
16,276,136.94 
21,630,585.84 
24,491, 162.67 
24,787,498 .81 
31,581,182.65 





$172,436,673.18 


At Nashville there is no regular Clearing House, but there is a 
The amount of the 
exchanges, estimated on the basis of the last three months of 1889, 


clearing in which ten banks participate. 


were $83,707,216. 


There was formerly a Clearing House at Augusta, Georgia, com- 


posed of five banks, not a regularly organized institution, but a 
voluntary arrangement between these five banks, which was dis- 
continued on the failure of the Bank of Augusta, a State institu- 


tion, January 9, 1885. 


‘The Clearing House at Birmingham, Ala., was established June 


1, 1889. The number of banks December 31 was nine. 
The clearings for seven months, to December 


are not reported. 


31, 1889, were $19,327,269.92. 


Balances 
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No returns have been received from the Clearing Houses at 
Richmond, Va., and Dallas, Texas, but their clearings are reported 
in the Boston Post and New York Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle as follows: 


Richmond, Dallas, 
1887 ie il aah car meat $78,324,390 steeeeeees 
Ptcimatuddeswases 89,255,000 $25,296,952 
1889 itt-~«« ceeceeawee 108,510,052 44,613,970 


The Clearing House at Galveston, Texas, commenced business 
September 8, 1885, and was organized on its present basis in Janu- 
ary, 1887. The representatives of the associated banks meet 
each day at 2 P. M., to make the exchanges. Only checks on the 
Clearing House banks are cleared. For the balances due in set- 
tlement the manager draws his checks on the debtor in favor of 
the creditor banks. The name of the first manager was Mr. N. 
B. Sleigh, The manager on December 31, 1889, was Mr. C. J 
Walston. Balances are not reported. Its clearings, so far as 


reported, have been as follows: 
No.of Banks. Clearings. 


, Ds én cdccccnccseeen ‘a $20, 354, 104 
ee 7 71,161,351 
Rik Giawasseneewenenscewecss 7 63,483,033 
Dt tb ide kav biniiunqed iawn 7 56,709,836 
Se RkdkKes dade oionnn ceeeuons 7 71,865,673 





$283,574,597 
The Clearing House at Fort Worth, Texas, was established Janu- 
ary 2, 1888, and its clearings since that date have been as fol- 
lows: 


_ Cleartngs. 
ik ois nttenkerensdeuanwesseeaeennes $16,089, 235.42 
ee ee icant 31,632, 391.11 





$47,721,626.53 

The number of banks December 31, 1888, was 6; since increased 
to 7. The name of the manager is Mr. E. B. Harrold, cashier of 
the First National Bank. 

The San Francisco Clearing House was organized February 4, 
1876, and its transactions are seven times those of all the other 
Clearing Houses on the Pacific coast. Its manager since Septem- 
ber 1, 1887, has been Mr. Charles Sleeper. There are two clear- 
ings daily, one at Io A. M., the other at 2 P. M. precisely. At 
2:30 o'clock the debtor banks pay to the manager at the Clearing 
House the balances against them. At 3 o'clock the creditor banks 
receive their balances from the manager at the same place, pro- 
vided that the balances due from the debtor banks have been 
paid. On Saturday the exchanges are made at II and 11:30 
o'clock; the settlements at 12 o'clock. About ten minutes are 
occupied in getting the proof, about thirty minutes in receiving 
debit balances, and about twenty minutes in paying credit balances. 

Formerly the gold balances were paid in gold coin, the silver 
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balances in silver coin, and the currency in currency. At present 
the balances are paid in gold coin, Clearing House certificates of 
deposit, and United States gold certificates. United States certifi- 
cates began to be used in paying balances March 5, 1883, and 
Clearing House certificates June 1, 1883. The expenses, beyond 
admission fees and an annual payment of $150, are made up by 
pro rata assessments, according to the amounts cleared by each 
bank. During the year 1889 balances were paid as follows: 
Gold coin $56,261,916.49 


Clearing House certificates 7,175,0C0.00 
United States gold certificates.......... 3.329,000.00 





$126,765,916.49 

The matter cleared consists of checks. It was estimated a few 
years ago that only about 45 per cent. of the checks issued pass 
through the Clearing House, leaving about 55 per cent. as the 
amount paid at the counters of the various banks. Errors in 
exchanges and claims arising from the return of checks, or any 
other cause, are to be adjusted directly between the banks, and 
not through the Clearing House. The transactions of the San 
Francisco Clearing House since its establishment have been as 


follows: 
Balances to 


No. of Clearings. 
Banks. Clearings. Balances, Per cent, 
$476, 123,237.97 $104,804,707.74 
519,948,803 .68 126,172,850.2I 
715,329,319.70 151,888, 434.05 
553:953:955-90 129,501,079. 52 
486,725,953. 77 I 18,040.934 -94 
598,696,832. 35 125,388,744.81 
629,114,119.81 108,487,872.15 
617,921,853.51 107,209.494.53 
550,857,091 .03 951275)201 .49 
562,344,737-93 100,460, 388 . 52 
642,221,391.21 105,832.828 .47 
829,181,929.86 129,474,942.72 
830,735,954 -39 123,271,533.00 
843. 386,150.94 126, 765,916.49 








$8,868,541,932.42 $1,652,700,928.80 
The Clearing House at Los Angeles was established September 


13, 1887. Its clearings and balances have been as follows: 
Clearings. Balances. 
$53,913,292 .07 $9,191,968. 28 


34,232,091 .62 8,004,228.70 





$88,145,383.09 $17, 196,196.98 

The name of the manager, December 31, was George H. Stewart. 

The Portland (Oregon) Clearing House was established July 15, 
1889. The number of banks associated is ten. The clearings from 
July 15 to December 31, 1889, were $45,613,427; the balances for 
the same time were $8,231,001.98. The manager, December 31, was 
Mr. J. L. Hartmann. 

The Tacoma Clearing House was established January 1, 1889, 
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with four banks, which number was increased to seven December 
31, 1889. The clearings for the year 1889 were $25,086,677.82 ; bal- 
ances, $6,174,433.52. The name of the manager, December 31; 
was Mr. S. B. Dusinberre. 

The Seattle Clearing House was opened August 26, 1889. The 
number of banks December 3:, 1889, was 12. The clearings since 
it was opened have amounted to $16,579,478.85. 

No accurate means exist for determining the ratio which exists 
between the amount of clearings and the amount of internal com- 
merce, but it is certain that the aggregate bank transactions must 
be very much in excess of the total clearings. Outside of New 
York it is safe to say that the clearings represent very much less 
than half the volume of commercial transactions. Bearing this 
fact in mind, the following table, giving comparative statistics of 
our own and the British Clearing Houses for a series of years in 
millions of dollars, will be instructive: 











No. of No. of As- Aggregate Gold and Cur- Exchanges 
Assocta- soctations Exchanges rency Ex. Outside 
tions. Reporting. io a N.Y. N.Y. 

ee I I * $1,304.09 *$1,304.09 waive aint ihe 
ee I I 5,798.06 ae - 6=—S—S=—«w OHS 
_ I I 5,673.07 SSeaeei 8 =—Ss én hecedewne 
ee 2 2 8,404.02 7,346.08 $1,057.04 
1857 2 2 5,591.04 7,190.01 1, 395-03 
’_ ee 5 3 215.07 5,370.02 1,839.05 
1859 5 3 9,069.03 6,598.08 2,470.05 
SS 5 3 10,022.00 75393-08 2,628.02 
a 6 4 7)507 .O4 5,510.04 1,991.00 
1862...... 6 4 10,120.01 8,234.09 1,885.02 
1863...... 6 4 20,442.04 17,427.07 3,014.07 
1864. 6 4 39,053.04 25,640.00 4,413.04 
1608 ...... 8 5 30,437.00 25,858.00 4,579.00 
“et 11 7 36,235.09 31,466 05 4,769.04 
ee II 7 30,322.01 25,811.02 4,510.09 
1868... 14 7 36,079.07 31,159.07 4,920.00 
1869... 14 9 41,157.01 35,541.01 5,616.00 
tkcaxde 14 9 32,849.07 27,086.03 5,763.04 
eee 16 10 37,200.04 30,643.00 6.557 -04 
a 12 43,581 .c6 36,309.06 7,212.00 
: —— 21 13 37,686.06 29,840.05 7,846.01 
ree 23 14 31,822.00 24,450.00 73372.00 
Geicuaw. © 15 32,339.07 24,313.08 8,025.09 
1876..... 26 18 29,579.09 21,470.07 8,103.02 
>) ee 27 2: 31,944.01 23,800.06 8,143.05 
eee 2 24 30,133-01 223401 .O1 nee 
1870...... 28 2 38,591.01 29,235.00 95355 +05 
i. kes 2 26 50, 113.09 38,614.04 11,499.05 
ee 30 2 63,414.06 49,376.c9 14,037.07 
s88a...... 30 2c 60,877.04 46,917.0cO 13,960.04 
. ae 31 31 51,827.01 37:434-03 14,392.08 
ee 32 2 44,201.09 30,985 .09 13,216.00 
1885 ee 35 35 41,453.05 28,152.02 13,301.03 
1886...... 35 35 49,186.05 33,676.08 15,509.07 
. ae 41 38 51,156.01 33+474-06 17,681 .05 
r888...... 44 44 49,458.08 31,100.00 18,358.08 
Re aati 51 51 56,279.08 35,895.01 20,384.07 
$1, 162,133.07 $888, 588.08 $273,544.09 


* From October 11, 


This table shows very clearly how steadily the outside Clearing 
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Houses are gaining on New York. While the exchanges at the 
latter still exceed by 75 per cent. those of all the other Clearing 
Houses of the United States combined, the preponderance of the 
great commercial metropolis is growing steadily less. While the 
exchanges outside of New York ten years ago were scarcely more 
than one-fifth those of New York, the proportion has now reached 


four-sevenths. 
DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI. 
| CERS.* 
[CONTINUED. ] 


MINOR OFFICERS. 


We shall now consider the authority, duty and liability of the 
assistants in a bank to the principal officers—the tellers, book- 
keepers and others. “A teller,” says Judge Hayden, “ is an agent, act- 
ing under a special or express authority, and not one so appointed 
by a principal that there can arise any implication of undefined 


powers. By the nature of the tellers employment, his duties are 
defined with an approach to exactness. Such a one, sometimes 
called a special agent, though the phrase is open to objection, the 
principal holds out to the public as an agent with limited pow- 
ers, and with such a one third persons deal suo Perzculo.” (Walker 
v. St. Lous Nattonal Bank, 5 Mo. App. 214, p. 217.) Consequently 
his statement to the holder of a check, that an indorsement thereon 
is genuine, will not bind the bank. (/d.) 

“The public are not bound to inquire into the special instruc- 
tions which the officers or servants of a bank may have received 
as to the manner in which they shall discharge their duties.” 
(Caton, Ch. J. Alunn v. Burch, 25 Ill. 35, p. 41.) Thus a 
depositor requested a bookkeeper to enter on his pass-book, to his 
debit, several checks he had drawn on the bank that morning, 
and after he had done so the depositor drew another check, 
which he presented, and was paid. The bank claimed that the 
act of the bookkeeper was not binding, because he had no right 
to enter the checks on the pass-book until they had gone through 
other hands. But the court held that the act was binding on the 
bank. This was a matter solely between the employer and 
employed. (/d.) 

With these general remarks, we shall now look more closely 
into the authority of these officers. In delivering money to them, 
whenever a package is addressed, for example, to “T., cashier of 

* Copyrighted. 
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the A. bank,” and delivered to a clerk or receiving teller while 
discharging his duties, the delivery is effective, especially where he 
had received a similar package which the bank had credited. (Hofch- 
kiss v. Artisans’ Bank, 2 Abb. Ct. of App., Dec. 403; Sweet v. 
Barney, 23 N. Y. 335.) 

Where a bank has a receiving and a paying teller, the former 
only has any authority to receive deposits. (Z7hatcher v. Bank, § 
Sandf. 121.) If a teller receive money without a deposit ticket or 
pass-book required by custom, or by a rule of the bank, and 
by mistake credit the wrong person, the bank is liable. The non- 
observing of its rules and customs by its officers will not absolve 
it from liability. Said McFarland, J.: “For some purposes it is 
important to ascertain the rules, regulations and by-laws of the 
corporation. Yet it must be borne in mind that these are, in 
many respects, but intended to direct the action and conduct of 
its own officers, and it does not follow that a failure of its own 
officers to observe any one of these regulations absolves the bank 
from all liability. The bank must be held liable for the just 
responsibility of its acts as an individual is held liable; observing 
the difference, of course, as to the manner in which a corporation 
acts.” (Jackson Insurance Co. v. Cross,9 Heisk. 283, p. 287.) 

A teller has no authority to make an agreement concerning a 
deposit. Thus, in making a deposit in a savings bank it was 
‘alleged that an agreement was made to which the receiving teller 
was a party, that the deposit should be withdrawn only in the pres- 
ence of the three who were there at the time of making the 
deposit. It was withdrawn in their absence, and the depositor’s 
administrator sued for the amount. It was proved that the clerk 
was not a party to the agreement, and if he had been, he could 
not have bound the bank by it. Said the court: “The written 
pass-book, with the regulations therein contained, was the contract 
betweerm the parties, and the alleged statements to [the clerk] by 
persons who brought the money, did not bind the bank. [He] 
had no authority to make such a contract as is alleged. No dis- 
cretionary power was given to him. This is positively proved. 
‘But it is found, as a matter of law, by the court that [the clerk] 
had such apparent power to make the agreement that the bank 
was bound by its terms. It is true that a principal is bound, not 
only by the actual authority which he gives an agent, but by such 
apparent power as the authorized acts of the agent justify third 
persons in believing him to possess.” But the Supreme Court 
found that he had no apparent power to make such a verbal 
agreement. (Rz/ey v. Albany Savings Bank, 36 Hun. 513, afi’d, 103 
N. Y. 669.) . 

If a teller, following the usage of other banks, as well as the one 


in which he is employed, receive as cash the check of an _ indi- 
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vidual in good credit, though it should appear that he had no 
funds in the bank on which it was drawn, his conduct is not a 
violation of the condition of his bond “to make good to the bank 
all damages which it should sustain through his unfaithfulness or 
want of care.” (Unzon Bank v. Mackall, 2 Cranch C. C. 695.) If 
he should receive a deposit not knowing of the bank’s insolvency, 
and a few minutes afterwards the doors are closed, the depositor 
can recover the deposit if it has been kept apart from the other 
funds by order of the directors. (/urber v. Stephens, 35 Fed. R. 
17.) 

Whenever a clerk can certify, his act binds the bank, regardless 
of the condition of the drawer’s account. (/rench v. Irwin, 4 
Bax. 401; Cooke v. State National Bank, 52 N Y. 96, 114.) This 
is only another application of the rule that applies to cashiers and 
other certifying officers. And in a suit by a dona fide holder 
of a certified check against the certifying bank, the authority of 
its assistant teller to certify checks may be shown by evidence 
of a course of dealing as between himself, his principals, and the 
bank customers. But such authority cannot be shown by evidence 
of a general custom of banks to authorize such an officer to 
pledge the credit of the bank by certifying checks. (A/7z// v. 
National Trust Co., 108 Pa. 1; French v. /rwin, 4 Bax. 401.) 

When a note has been deposited with a bank for collection, 
the teller may demand payment by inquiring of the bookkeeper 
whether a deposit has been made to pay it. (Browning v. 
Andrews, 3 McLean, 576.) Even if the teller act as agent of the 
notary public, the demand is valid; for, “had the funds been placed 
in the bank the possession of the note by the bank would have 
authorized the teller to deposit them to the credit of the [holder.]” 
(/d.) 

If a note should be left with a teller for collection, payable to 
his order, and the bank should receive the money, though ‘credited 
to the teller’s account, it would be regarded as having notice of 
the ownership of the note, and be liable to the owner for the 
amount collected. Said Maltbie, J.: “It is objected that [the 
teller] had no authority to receive the note for collection in behalf 
of the bank; his business as teller being to receive and pay out 
money over the counter. Let it be conceded that the duties of a 
teller, by the rules of banking, are thus limited. It was shown 
that [the teller] on other occasions had made collections for the 
bank. But, if it had not been shown, it is a well-known fact that 
the collection of money for others is a part of the regular business 
of all banks; and when a bank opens its doors for business with the 
public, and places officers in charge, persons dealing with them in 
good faith, and without notice of any want of authority in such 
officer, and the act done is in the apparent scope of the officer's 
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authority, whether the officer was actually clothed with such 
authority or not, the party so dealing would be protected.” (Czty 
National Bank v. Martin, 8 5S. W. Rep. 507, Texas, 1888, citing 
Bank v. Bank, 10 Wall. 650.) 

In describing the liability of these minor officers we remark that 
a bookkeeper is not liable fora mistake. (Unzon Bank v. Knapp, 
3 Pick 96, 108; President of Union Bank v. Clossey, 10 Johns. 
271.) And if a teller, observing the usage of banks, receive as cash 
the check of an individual in good credit, he is not personally 
liable therefor if the drawer should have no funds. (Uxzon Bank 
v. Mackall, 2 Cranch C. Ct. 695; Russell v. Hankey, 6 Term. 12.) 
But if, after receiving such check, he should consent to take it 
as his own, and to look to the drawer for payment, he could not 
return the check to the bank without its consent. (/d.) 

Occasionally an error will occur in counting money transmitted 
to another bank or person, and the question may arise who has 
miscounted. Thus the clerks of a New York city bank received, 
during a certain week, $56,526 of the notes of a Buffalo bank, 
which were counted, put into small parcels, which were marked; 
a list was then made of them, and afterward they were put into 
a bundle and sealed. The bundle safely reached the Buffalo bank, 
but by the testimony of the cashier and clerk of that bank there 
was a deficiency of $2,000 in amount, and the other bank was 
required to make the deficiency good. (Commercial Bank v. Bank 
of the State of New York, 4 Edw. Ch. 32.) 

The effect of entries will now be considered. These are of a two- 
fold nature—in the books of depositors and in the bank books. 
Depositors or third persons are not affected by them, whatever 
they may be. Thus a person left bonds with a bank for exchange, 
but they were credited on the account of the president. This entry 
did not prevent the owner from recovering of the bank. (Vax Leu- 
ven v. First National Bank, 6 Lans. 373.) In another case a book- 
keeper made false entries in the books of a bank of the amount 
belonging to a depositor, whose agent (who was duly authorized 
to make checks and draw his principal’s deposit) was thereby 
enabled to draw a much larger sum than was really due to the 
principal. The transaction had been arranged between the book- 
keeper and the agent. The bank sought to escape paying the 
depositor the amount he had deposited, but the court declared 
that the institution was liable. “The loss,” so the court said, “ was 
‘occasioned’ by the fraud of an agent, clerk and servant of the 
bank; by the fraud of a clerk in regard to his legitimate busi- 
ness, in his appropriate department in the bank, and therefore 
obligatory on the bank, so far as respects innocent third persons. 
In judgment of law, therefore, the act of the clerk in this respect 
was the act of the bank.” (Union Bank v. Mott, 39 Barb. 180; 
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see Washington Bank v. Lewis, 22 Pick. 24; Foster v. Essex Bank, 
17 Mass. 479.) 

A book was kept by a bank, in which a clerk regularly entered 
certificates of the notices given by him to the makers and indorsers 
of promissory notes. This, in connection with his testimony, that 
it was his practice to carry the notices personally to their houses 
or places of business, and that he had no doubt they were car- 
ried in a particular case, mentioned in his book, though he had 
no recollection of the note itself, was considered competent and 
sufficient evidence to prove that notices were given in that case. 
(Shire v. Wiley, 18 Pick. 558.) So would be his evidence con- 
cerning the form of the notices given in that case used in connec- 
tion with the form itself then in commonuse. (/2.) 

In proving entries, the clerk making them is the proper person 
for that purpose, if he is alive and within the State. (Ocean 
National Bank v. Carll, 55 N. Y. 440; White v. Ambler, 4 Seld. 
170; Brewster v. Doane, 2 Hill 587.) 

In making entries on the books of depositors, the officers act as 
representatives, not only of the bank, but also of the stockhold- 
ers. Consequently in a suit against them to enforce their indi- 
vidual liability, the entries are as binding on them as on the bank. 
(Schalucky v. Féeld, 124 Ill. 617; Conklin v. Furman, 8 Abb. Pr. 
N. S.. 161.) 

If a clerk should state to the holder of an outstanding check, given 
prior to an attachment against the maker, that it would be paid, 
the statement would not bind the bank. Said Chief Justice 
Church: “The drawee owes no duty to the holder until the check 
is presented and accepted. The statement of the clerk to the 
holder that the check was in order, and would be paid before the 
attachment was served, is of no avail. A parol acceptance is not 
valid. The promise did not bind the bank, and no action would 
lie upon it in favor of the holder.” (Duncan v. Berlin, 60 N. 
Y. 151; Bullard v. Randall, 1 Gray, 605.) 

B., a stockholder in a bank, sold his shares to a broker in good 
faith, to whom he delivered his stock certificate and a power to 
transfer them, leaving blanks for the names of the attorney and 
transferee. The broker sold them to C., the president of the bank, 
who gave his own check in payment and received the certificate 
and power. By his directions a bookkeeper inserted his own name 
as attorney, and transferred the stock to C. as trustee on the off- 
cial stock register. The entries in the stock ledger and other books 
of the bank show that C. purchased the stock for it and reim- 
bursed himself with its funds. The bookkeeper had actual knowl- 
edge of all the facts. In a suit by the receiver to compel C. to 
retransfer the shares and B. to repay the money and to be declared 
a stockholder, the bookkeeper was declared to be the agent of the 
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bank; his knowledge of the transaction, therefore, could not be 
imputed to B., and consequently the suit could not be maintained. 
(Johnston v. Laflin, 103 U. S. 800.) 

The admissions of a defaulting teller to the president, when the 
default was first discovered, may be used against him and his 
sureties. (Unzon Savings Association v. Edwards, 47 Mo. 445.) But 
he could not make admissions afterward detrimental to his sure- 
ties. (/d.) But if he and they were sued together, subsequent 
admissions could be introduced to affect him. (/d.) In this case 
the teller permitted an overdraft without authority, though he 
claimed to have it. 

If a clerk should steal from the drawer of another clerk bills 
belonging to the bank, and deliver them to the cashier, and they 
should be accepted by him in discharge of a balance due from 
the clerk to the bank, this would be no payment. (State Bank 
V. Welles, 3 Pick. 394.) And if he should take money and apply 
it to his own use, the cashier’s consent would be no shield for 
his conduct. (Chew v. Ellingwood, 86 Mo. 260; Taylor v. Bank, 
2 J. J. Marshall, 564; Rochester City Bank v. Elwood, 21 N. Y. 
94; see also Razlroad Co. v. Shaeffer, 59 Pa. 357; German Bank 
v. Auth 87 Pa. 419; Eugler v. People’s Fire Insurance Co., 46 Md. 
322.) 

If a messenger promise in his bond “to account for and pay 
over al] moneys that may come into or pass through his hands as 
such messenger, and that he shall in all things conduct himself 
honestly and faithfully as such messenger,” he and his sureties 
would be liable for money stolen by him from the bank, whether 
acting in the scope of his employment or not, for the robbery 
would be a breach of the condition “to conduct himself honestly 
and faithfully.” (German American Bank v. Auth 87 Pa. 419.) 
Nor would the bank be regarded negligent in entrusting him with 
the keys of the vault and the combination of the safe. (/d.) 

If a teller knowingly assist the cashier or any other officer in 
embezzling the funds of the bank, he will be civilly responsible 
for the loss to which he thus contributes. Said the court in a 
case involving this principle: “Some of the cashier’s transactions 
were of such a nature that it is difficult to believe that the teller 
was not apprised of their dishonest or unauthorized character, yet 
nevertheless he lent himself to their furtherance by actually deliv- 
ering to the cashier the money which he asked for, and conceal- 
ing the facts beneath false statements in his accounts. For know- 
ingly assisting in such an abstraction the teller would be as 
responsible to the bank as if he had spent the money himself.” 
(Hobart v. Dovell, 38 N. J. Eq. 553.) 

The acts of ateller, bookkeeper or other clerk can be ratified, like 
those of the president, cashier and other officers. Thus a depositor 
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drew his check on a bank for a sum payable to the order of a 
person named therein. The depositor’s clerk, P., erased the name 
of the payee and obtainea the money on the check from the bank. 
Statements were sent by it to the depositor, which included, among 
other payments, the check in question, and no objection was made 
thereto for nearly two years afterward. He then had no account 
with the bank. In an action by the depositor to recover the 
amount, it was held, first, that the’ bank could not legally claim 
that if, after a reasonable opportunity to examine the checks 
returned, he did not object to the payment of this particular one, 
he would be presumed to ratify it; second, that the ratification 
was a question for the jury; third, that the depositor was bound 
to use due diligence in discovering the forgery, and was affected 
by the knowledge which the clerk had who committed the forgery, 
and whose dutv it was to examine the checks returned by the 
bank. (Dana v. National Bank, 132 Mass. 156; see Banks gnd their 
Depositors for further account of this case, § 200 (d) p. 197.) 
The question is quite important, What are the powers of a clerk 
who, during the cashier's absence, is acting in that capacity? In 
(Potter v. Merchants’ Bank, 28 N. Y. 641, p. 650), Mullin, J., 
remarked that “the cashier could not clothe him with any more 
of his power than was necessary to enable the latter to carry on 
the usual and ordinary business of the bank.” In that case the 
clerk, “in the absence of the cashier, had authority, undoubtedly, 
to pay checks, receive payment of notes and surrender them to 
the persons entitled, and, in a word, to do whatever was necessary 
and proper to be done in the ordinary course of business.” “] 
do not doubt,” Judge Mullin continued, “but that [the clerk] had 
power to transmit notes owned by the bank, or held by it for 
collection, and payable in other places, or at other banks, to its 
agents for that purpose, and as, in order to do so, it becomes 
necessary to indorse the paper for the bank, he had power to 
make such indorsement. But he had no power to pledge its secu- 
rities, unless they become pledged by the mere act of transmit- 
ting for collection.” (See Sth v. Lawson, 18 W.Va. p. 228.) An 
assistant cashier who is acting as teller and cashier, can certify a 


check. (Clarke National Bank v. Bank of Albion, 52 Barb. 592.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE COMPROMISE’SILVER BILL. 


The select committee, composed of fifteen Republican members of 
the House and thirteen of the Senate, have agreed on a plan for the 
purchase and use of more silver as money, which is embodied in the 
following bill : 

Section 1—That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
four million five hundred thousand ounces of free silver in each month, 
at the market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar for three hundred 
and seventy-one and twenty-five one hundredths grains of pure silver, 
and to issue in payment for such purchases of silver bullion, Treasury 
notes of the United States to be prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in such form and of such denominations, not less than one 
dollar nor more than One thousand dollars, as he may prescribe, and a 
sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
wo 

Sec. 2—That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in lawful money of 
the United States, at the Treasury of the United States or at the office 
of any Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and when so redeemed 
may be reissued, but no greater or less amount of such notes shall be 
outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver bullion then held in 
the Treasury, purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues, and when so received 
may be reissued ; and such notes, when held by any National banking 
association, may ‘be counted as a part of its lawful reserve, provided that, 
upon the demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion and 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, exchange for such notes an 
amount of silver bullion which shall be equal in value, at the market 
price thereof on the day of exchange, to the amount of such notes. 

. Sec. 3—That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin such portion of 
the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as may be 
necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage 
shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 

Sec. 4—That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regula- 
tions of the Mint service governing the methods of determining the 
amount of pure silver contained and the amount of charges or deduc- 
tions, if any, to be made. 

Sec. 5—That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled, “ An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal tender character,” as requires the monthly purchase and coin- 
age of the same into silver dollars of not less than two million dollars 
nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 6-—That this act shall take effect thirty days from 4nd after its 


passage. 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE: THE PART THEY HAVE 
PLAYED IN ENGLISH BANKING, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


“Il n’y aucun vestige de notre contrat de change, ni des lettres de 
change, dans le droit romain.” So says Pothzer in his 7Trazté du Contrat 
de change. He, however, goes on to explain that not unfrequently 
money was paid in one town to some specified person, and charged to 
the account of the adviser, living elsewhere. Thus, we find Cicero, 
when sending his son to study at Athens, made use of the facilities 
afforded between these two large cities, for obviating the otherwise 
necessary transmission of money to defray his son’s expenses. This 
transaction could not, however, be taken as an example of the early 
negotiation.of a bill of exchange, as we understand the term, taking, 
as it did, the form of a simple request. Thus, Cicero, knowing some 
friend at Rome who had money due to him from Athens, requested the 
latter to advise his debtor at Athensto hold acertain sum at the dis- 
posal of his (Cicero's) son. 

With regard to the actual origin of bills of exchange, the same author- 
ity (Pothier) states as follows: ‘Several authors have pretended that 
the custom of using bills of exchange originated in the Lombardie, and 
that the Jews who had established themselves there were their invent- 
ors; others have attributed their invention to the Florentines, on their 
being chased out of their own country by the faction of the Guelphs, 
and their subsequent establishment at Lyons and several other cities. 
There is, however, nothing known for certain upon the point, except 
that bills of exchange were in use in the fourteenth century.” <A _prac- 
tical explanation of the difficulty is given by Mr. Reddie, who says: 
“The precise era of that most useful invention does not appear to have 
been exactly ascertained, but that it originated . . . in the 
usages and customs observed, and in the regulations adopted at fairs, 
from considerations of general security and convenience, there is every 
reason to believe.” 

That they were known in England in the fourteenth century, is appar- 
ent from the English Statute Book (3 Ric. II,c. 3), where they are men- 
tioned as /efteres d'eschange as early as the year 1379. 

There is very little doubt that a bill of exchange was, in its origin, 
nothing more than what is now known as a letter of credit, taking much 
the same form as the probably friendly letter which directed the pay- 
ment of money to Cicero's son at Athens, and that around this nucleus 
has, from time to time, accumulated that complicated system of rights, 
which now takes the form of an ordinary bill of exchange. “ At first,” 
says J. B. Byles, “perhaps the letter contained many other things 
besides the order to give credit. But it was found that the original 
bearer might often, with advantage, transfer it to another. The letter 
was then disencumbered of all other matter, it was open and not sealed, 
and the paper on which it was written gradually shrank to the slip now 
in use. The assignee was, perhaps, desirous to know beforehand 
whether the party to whom it was addressed would pay it, and some- 
times showed it to him for that purpose; his promise to pay was the 
origin of acceptances. These letters or bills, the representatives of 
debts due in a foreign country, were sometimes more, sometimes less, 
in demand; they came by degrees articles of traffic, and the present 
complicated and abstruse practice and theory of exchange was gradually 
formed.” 
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The principal conveniences consequent upon the usage of bills of 
exchange may be said to be as follows: 

(1.) They obviate the transmission of coin’and bullion from place to 
place, in payment of separate debts ; 

(2.) They overcame the common law rule that a debt is not assignable ; 

(3.) They provide a safe means of guaranteeing that debt ; namely, by 
acceptance, indorsement or ava/ (a system practically unknown in Eng- 
land) ; 

(4.) They also furnish a tangible instrument, upon which the creditor 
is enabled to raise an amount equivalent to the debt at a small cost, 
should he so desire, and, lastly ; 

(5.) They provide a means by which the evidence necessary to enforce 
payment of a debt is very considerably curtailed. 

The first fourof the above are self-evident facts ; with regard to the 
fifth, 1 quote from Byles, who says: ‘“ When a bill is dishonored, the 
owner has the option of suing on the bill or the consideration. J? zs 
advisable to sue on the bill ; first, because it reduces the debt to a cer- 
tainty; secondly, because less evidence is necessary; thirdly, in an 
action on the bill, proof of payment of the bill lies on the defendant ; but 
in an action onthe consideration only, if defendant show that a bill was 
given, plaintiff must prove that the bill was not paid. The statement of 
claim may be founded doth on the bill ttself and on the consideration.” 

Now, there are two distinct classes of bills of exchange ; namely, 
inland and foreign, and seeing that each class, more particularly with 
regard to Banking, has a different origin, follows a different course and 
toa great extent bears a different result, we shall endeavor to keep 
these two divisions as wide apart as possible; treating firstly of inland 
bills and afterwards glancing at the latter form. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that a foreign bill which is drawn abroad upon England, 
becomes, upon its negotiation in England, previous to maturity, equiv- 
alent in effect to an inland bill drawn by the first negotiator thereof in 
England, upon the same drawee and of the same tenor, the contingent 
results or effects of its foreign origin ceasing to bear fruit upon its 
coming into the possession of an English holder. In so far as this is 
the case, the facts relating to the discount, etc., of inland bills hereafter 
mentioned must be taken to include bills of this class. 

With regard, first of all, to the origin of inland bills (which was 
entirely different from the general origin of bills given above) Joseph 
Story says: “In England, inland bills of exchange appear to have been 
of a comparatively modern origin, and probably were not in general 
existence or use until the reign of Charles II. Upon their first intro- 
duction their validity and operation were very much restricted, and the 
custom between two or more places where they were used was essential 
to be stated in the declaration of every action brought thereon, and 
they were limited to cases where both parties were merchants. This 
very fact shows how slow was their adoption and progress, and how 
reluctant the common law was in supporting or encouraging them.” 
From this it may be seen that, although foreign bills had been in gener- 
al use under recognition of the courts, inland bills were, as late as the 
reign of Charles Il. looked upon as an innovation and treated accord- 
ingly. Asto their ultimate treatment by law, Mr. Justice Blackstone 
says: “In England they have now been put upon the same footing as 
foreign bills of exchange, by the statutes of 9 and 1o Will. III., ch. 17, 
and 3 and 4 Anne, ch. 9.” 

Now it is well known that banking had its origin in England in the 
reign of the first Charles ; the precise date of the abstraction by the king 
of the money deposited by the city merchants in the Tower for safe 
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keeping, amounting to some £200,000, which led to the money generally 
finding its way into the hands of the goldsmiths, from thenceforth 
bankers, being 1640. This money seems to have found its way princi- 
pally into the hands of the Government; probably Exchequer tallies 
being given in exchange. The rate paid to depositors was as high as 
six per cent.; that obtained from the Government two per cent. higher. 
Thus in 1672, when King Charles II. closed the Exchequer (which was 
practically the only serious reverse experienced by the early bankers) 
an amount of 14% millions stood due to them, which had been borrowed 
at 8 per cent., and which, after prolonged litigation on the part of the 
bankers, became embodied in the national debt. 

I may here take the opportunity of pointing out the connection 
between inland bills and banking generally. When a merchant, let us 
say for example, draws a bill upon his customer, against merchandise or 
other consideration, both residing within the United Kingdom, he has, 
or may have, three principal motives guiding him. Firstly, the obviat- 
ing a direct transmission of coin, a motive now obsolete as far as 
regards inland bills through the universal extension of the banking 
interest, but which played a very considerable part in the merchants’ 
calculations previous to that great consummation; secondly, the 
creation of an instrument, the representative of a debt, upon which he 
may, if desirous, raise an equivalent sum ; and, thirdly, the possession 
of an instrument upon which he can carry on a suit against his debtor 
within better defined limits than he otherwise would have been enabled 
to. Of course, the latter could only refer to an acceptance by the 
drawee ; a creditor in English law possessing no right, merely from the 
fact of a debt existing, to the acceptance or payment of any instrument 
he may choose to draw against such debt, and no suit would lie to 
recover on a bill so drawn, should payment be refused, but only on the 
consideration. 

To this rule Scotland is an exception, the fact of a debt existing being 
sufficient authority for the drawing of a bill, an old Scotch rule which is 
preserved by the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. Bankers are also an 
exception to this rule, so far as regards money lent to (deposited with) 
them, to the extent of the due payment of their customers’ checks. 

With regard to the two first of these motives it is clear that an 
agency is required to furnish the wherewithal for their negotiation, and 
it was that requirement that banks were enabled to fulfill to their own 
advantage. Thus Macleod says :—“ The profitable business of banking 
consists in duyzng up or discounting, as it is technically termed, the 
present values of future profits,” through their representatives’ Bills of 
Exchange. It was also unnecessary that large amounts of money 
should be deposited with the bankers to furnish funds for these pur- 
chases (of debts namely) or discounts; reasons were present at the 
time whenthis great branch of business was opening up, namely, the 
middle of the seventeenth century, which afforded the bankers, with the 
exercise of a little ingenuity, a much more simple, as well as remunera- 
tive, solution of the difficulty. These reasons were two-fold: first, the 
scarcity ; and, secondly, the bad state of the coinage. With regard to 
the first, we find that in 1695 all the good silver was either hoarded or 
exported. And it must be remembered that silver was the standard 
coinage, gold being only declared legal tender and measure of value at 
the great re-coinage of 1816, although it had, practically, been so several 
years previously. Again, ina pamphlet published in 1676, occurs the 
following: “It happened . .. . .. . that Parliament, out of plates 
and old coins brovght into the mint, coined several millions into half- 
crowns, and there being no mills then in use at the mint, this new 
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money was of a very unequal weight ; sometimes two and three pence 
difference in an ounce, and most of it was, it seems, heavier than it 
ought to have been in proportion to the value in foreign parts. Of this 
the goldsmiths made, naturally, the advantage usual in such cases, by 
picking out or culling the heaviest and melting them down and export- 
ing them.” 

Sufficient cause is here for the scarcity of the coinage. With regard 
to the worn and clipped state it was in, some extraordinary statistics 
have been furnished by contemporary essayists. Thus, in one mention- 
ed by Macleod, the writer states that £100 of current silver coin 
weighed only about one-half of its proper weight; whilst the guinea in 
gold rose as high as 30s in silver. Credit was, therefore, called into 
requisition ; the goldsmiths issuing what were known under the name 
of ‘goldsmiths’ notes,” which, Gilbart says, circulated freely from 
hand to hand, and which may be considered as the first bank notes 
issued in England. It must be borne in mind, however, that credit is 
equally capable of being zsswed by means of deposits, withdrawable by 
means of checks (cash notes); the only difference between their respect- 
ive effects being the greater ease with which the one is capable of being 
transferred from hand to hand. 

In the pamphlet mentioned above, the writer goes on to say that the 
bankers “ were enabled to lend out great quantities of cash (viz., credit) 
to necessitous merchants and others at high interest, and also degax f¢o 
discount the merchants’ bzl/s at the like or higher interest; and, again, 
after the restoration, King Charles II., being in want of money, the 
bankers took Io per cent. of him barefacedly, and by private contracts ; 
on many bills, orders, debts of the king they got 20, sometimes 30 per 
cent., to the great dishonor of the Government.” 

With the good or bad policy of the Government in sanctioning such 
proceedings, or with the usurious character of the bankers’ profits, we 
have here nothing to do ; suffice it to say that these transactions added 
very considerably to the bankers’ incomes and helped to very materially 
strengthen their position. 

In 1694, the Government being in need of funds for carrying on the 
war with France, the Bank of England was projected and formed; the 
capital of £1,200,000, raised by public subscription, being lent to the 
Government at 8 per cent. The corporation was forbidden to trade in 
any ‘‘goods, wares, or merchandise,” but might deal in “déz//s of 
exchange, gold or silver bullion,” etc. The Bank of England thus 
became a formidable rival of the London private bankers ; commencing, 
as it did, to discount merchants’ bills at somewhat cheaper rates than 
had hitherto prevailed ; issuing, of course, its credit principally in the 
shape of notes. The bank appears at first to have looked principally 
to the Government as its chief customer, for whom it circulated 
exchequer bills to large amounts. Although, as a rule, these issues of 
exchequer bills were only a means of providing ready money for the 
Treasury, they have on several occasions been of the utmost use and 
benefit to the mercantile community. 

For instance, in 1697, bank notes standing at from 13 per cent. to 14 
per cent. discount, exchequer bills for £5 and f10 were issued; and, 
“as they were received in payment of the revenue, they passed as ready 
money and were of great service during the crisis.” 

Again, in the great crisis of 1793, when as many as [oo banks are 
said to have stopped payments, and a restoration of public confidence 
was considered to be the only remetly, a committee of the House recom- 
mended that exchequer bills to the extent of £5,000,000 should be 
issued, and £3,855,624,in sums of f100, £§0, and £20 were actually 
issued and operated like magic in restoring public confidence. 
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In the year 1708 a clause was inserted in the charter of renewal of the 
Bank (7 Anne, c. 7) to the effect “that, during the continuance of the 
said Corporation of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, it shall not be lawful for any- body politic or corporate whatsoever, 
created or to be created (other than the said Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England), or for any other persons whatsoever, united or 
to be united in covenants or partnership exceeding the number of six 
persons in that part of Great Britain called England, to borrow, owe, or 
take up any sum or sums of money on their bills or notes payable at 
demand, or at a less time than six months from the borrowing thereof.” 
This section of the Act which, in a modified form, remains in force to 
the present day, proved a considerable stumbling-block to the carrying 
on of business by the Joint Stock Banks afterwards formed. Thus we 
find the following passage related by Gilbart : 

“A question of very great importance soon arose. It was a settled 
question that no partnership or corporation consisting of more than six 
persons could accept bills at any less date than six months, no matter 
whether they were a banking partnership or any other. It was clear 
that the bank (viz., The London and Westminster Bank) could not 
itself directly accept bills. But it did not appear that the words of the 
Act prohibited trustees accepting bills for a less date on behalf of the 
Company. Nor, if trustees could accept, was there anything to prevent 
them accepting by procuration. . . . . . On the 21st February, 
1835, the Bank of St. Albans drew a bill for £25 upon the London and 
Westminster Bank, payable twenty-one days after date, which on the 
23d was presented for acceptance and was accepted in the following 
form :—‘Accepited at 36, Throgmorton Street, per procuration of ‘the 
trustees of the London and Westminster Bank, J. W. Gilbart, Manager.’” 

Upon the pleading of the Bank of England an injunction was, how- 
ever, granted to restrain this effort at contravening the sense of the law; 
the result being that the London and Westminster Bank henceforth 
paid their bills without acceptance. The London Joint Stock Bank also 
attempted to carry out a plan, which was also declared to be illegal, of 
allowing bills to be drawn upon their manager, who himself accepted, 
the bank undertaking to provide the funds to meet all such acceptances. 

To return, however, to a somewhat earlier period than the erection of 
the London Joint Stock Banks; we have seen that the discounting of 
bills formed a considerable part of the business of banking, confined, as 
it was at first, principally to the metropolis. Country banking was prac- 
tically unknown as late as 1750. 

With reference to its origin, the following quaint extract from Francis’ 
History of the Bank of England, coming as it does within the pale of 
our subject, may not be uninteresting. ‘ Banking in the country, like 
that in the metropolis, first originated among the more opulent and 
respectable class of traders and merchants. In every town and in many 
villages there existed, prior to what were afterwards termed banks, some 
trader, manufacturer, or shop-keeper who acted in many respects as a 
banker to the neighborhood. The shop-keeper, for example, being in 
the habit of drawzng él/s on London and of remitting bills there, for 
the purpose of his own trade, and receiving also much money at his 
shop, would occasionly give gold to his customers, taking in return 
their bills on the metropolis, which were mixed with his other bills, and 
sent to his London correspondent. Persons who were not his customers, 
being also found to want money for bills or bills for money, the shop- 
keeper was led to charge something for his trouble in accommodating 
them, and the trade of taking and drawing bills being thus rendered 
profitable, it becam2 an object to increase it. For the sake of drawing 
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customers to his house, the shop-keeper printed ‘ the bank’ over his 
door, and engraved these words on the checks on which he drew his 
bllls.”—/ournal of the Institute of Bankers, London. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SET-OFF AGAINST DECEASED DEPOSITOR. 
SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS. 
Traders National Bank v. Cresson. 


A bank, when sued by the administrator of a deceased depositor for the amount 
of his deposit, may set off the amount of a note of the intestate held by it which 
was due at the time of his death. 

Hossy, J.—C. C. Cresson, administrator of the estate of Charles H. 
Nash, deceased, sued the Traders’ National Bank of San Antonio to 
recover $1,548.91, amount to the credit of said Nash on the books of 
said bank, it being the balance of a deposit made in said bank by Nash 
during his life-time, and which balance was held by the bank, to his 
credit, at his death. The bank answered that during the life-time of 
Charles H. Nash, and up to the time of his death, he was a depositor at 
said bank, and at the time of his said death had a balance to his credit 
of $1,548.91; and, further, that the bank, “at the time of the death of 
said C. H. Nash, held a note of the said C. H. Nash, dated February 8, 
1884, in the sum of $14,412.12, payable to the order of C. T. Parker four 
years after date, with eight per cent. per annum from its date, said 
interest payabie on or before November 15, 1884, 1885, 1886, and at 
maturity ; that said note was duly indorsed by the payee, Charles T. 
Parker, to this defendant, for valuable consideration, and was at the 
death of Charles H. Nash, and is now, held by defendant.’’ The cause 
coming on for trial without a jury, thereupon the court, having heard 
the defendant's answer, read upon his (the court’s) own motion, held 
that the facts stated by defendant in his answer constituted no defense ; 
and, the defendant refusing to amend, the court gave judgment for 
plaintiff, the court ruling that the principle of set-off did not apply with 
reference to estates of deceased persons, and that any claim which 
defendant had against plaintiff must be propounded and enforced in the 
Probate Court, to which the counsel for defendant objected, for the rea- 
son that “the set-off pleaded by defendant was a complete answer to 
plaintiff’s demand, and a valid defense in this action.” 

The frst assignment is that the court erred in declaring the facts set 
up in the amended original answer were no defense to plaintiff's claim. 
Second, The court erred in rendering jndgment upon the facts, as shown 
by the petition and answer. 7Zhzrd. The court erred in ruling that the 
principle of set-off does not apply, between banker and depositor, upon 
the death of the latter. Fourth. The court erred in ruling that the 
bank could not assert the defense of set-off against the plaintiff's 
demand, but was required to assert its claim in the County Court. The 
debt pleaded in set-off appears from the answer to have been due from 
the appellee’s intestate, at the time of his death, to the appellant, and 
having, therefore, been contracted in the intestate’s life-time, it extin- 
guished, as far as it went, the claim sued on; and, to the extent it so 
extinguished the claim sued on by the administrator, the defendant 
below was entitled to plead it in set-off. (Smalley v. Tramme/, 11 Tex. 
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13; AM@ttchell v. Rucker, 22 Tex. 66.) The court, therefore, erred in hold- 
ing that the facts stated by defendant in the answer constituted no 
detense. We think the judgment should be reversed, and the cause 
remanded. : 

p'SrayTon, C. J.—Report of the commission of appeals examined, 
their opinion adopted, and the judgment is reversed, and cause 
remanded. 





WHEN A DEPOSIT IN AN INSOLVENT BANK 
CAN BE RECOVERED. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
St. Lous and San Francisco R. Co. v. Johnston. 


A checkholder cannot maintain suit against the bank for refusing payment 
unless the check is accepted by the bank, or charged against the drawer, but the 
depositor can sue for the breach of the contract to honor his checks. 

The property in notes or bills transmitted to a banker by his customer to be 
credited the latter, vests in the banker only when he has become absolutely respon- 
sible for the amount to the depositor, and such an obligation, previous to the col- 
lection of the bill, can only be established by a contract, to be expressly proved, or 
inferred from an unequivocal course of dealing. 

Knowledge of the insolvency of a bank by its president is the knowledge of the 
bank. 

A draft drawn upon a Boston institution was deposited with a New York bank 
for collection ; after forwarding the draft for collection, the first bank failed and a 
receiver was appointed while the proceeds of the draft were yet in the hands of the 
Boston bank. //e/d, that the proceeds of the draft were the property of the depos- 
itor, and not to be taken as assets belonging to the receiver. 


On the 5th day of May, 1885, the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
way Company drew a sight draft on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, at Boston, Massachusetts, payable to the order of 
the Marine Bank, for the sum of $17,835, and sent the same to the 
Marine Bank with a deposit ticket filled up by the assistant treasurer of 
the San Francisco Company, in the following words and figures: 

‘Deposited by the St. Louisand San Francisco Railway Company in 
the Marine National Bank, May 5th, 1884. 

“ Bills 


The messenger who took the draft and deposit ticket to the bank 
had no special instructions, and handed them to an assistant of the 
receiving teller, who was absent at the time. The railway company’s 
pass-book was then, and had been since April 30, 1884, in the possession 
of the bank, and noentry was made in it until some days afterward, and 
then not by direction of the railway company. The assistant receiving 
teller applied to the assistant cashier for instructions, and was by him 
directed to receive the draft as cash, and it was so entered on the credit 
ledger of dealers with the bank, but not with the knowledge or by the 
request of the railway company. The Marine Bank sent the draft to 
the Atlantic National Bank of Boston for collection and credit, and it 
was by that bank presented to the Atchison Company on the 6th of 
May, 1884, and that company at five minutes before one o’clock P. M. of 
that day delivered its check on the National Bank of North America to 
the Atlantic Bank, which was presented for payment and paid to the 
Atlantic Bank on May 7th, 1884. The Marine Bank was insolvent when 
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it received the draft, and closed its doors at twenty minutes before 
eleven o'clock on the morning of the 6th of May, 1884, and never 
resumed business. 

The balance to the credit of the railway company in the Marine Bank 

at nine o'clock A. M. on May 6, 1884, not including the draft, was $117,- 
981.72, besides some checks it had drawn and which it was obliged to 
take up. 
_ The treasurer and assistant treasurer of the railway company testified 
that there was no arrangement or understanding, verbal or written, or 
dealing, to their knowledge, with the Marine Bank, by which the San 
Francisco Company was authorized or entitled to draw against out-of- 
town paper before actual collection, and that no drafts were ever so 
drawn; that they knew of no such agreement, verbal or in writing; that 
they drew on what they had and not on what they did not have; that 
the railway company had no occasion to draw against drafts or checks 
before collection, and did not do so; and that the company was allowed 
interest on its daily balances. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court: : 

This was not the deposit of a check on the Marine Bank itself. In 
such a case it was held in Oddze v. National City Bank, 45 N.Y. 735, 
that the check, if received and credited, could not be charged back for 
want of funds. Nor was it a check on another bank, as to which Church, 
C. J., remarks, a different principle would be applied, as the presumption 
of agency might arise. It was a sight draft drawn by the San Francisco 
Company on its debtor in Boston, and collected through Marine Bank’s 
correspondent at that place. Neither it, nor the money collected upon 
it, passed into the hands of anv third person for value. The collection 
was made after the Marine Bank had closed its doors. It is not claimed 
that there was any express arrangement or understanding between the 
San Francisco Company and the bank that the deposits of out-of-town 
paper should be treated as cash. Can such an understanding be implied 
from the mere fact that the San Francisco Company was credited with 
the draft upon the books of the bank, as if the deposit were of money, 
although the deposit ticket named it under the head of checks, and that 
the company itself added on the stubs of its check-book such deposits 
to the current amount, coupled with an alleged commercial usage to 
allow good customers to draw against a credit thuscreated? In five 
years of business between them, the San Francisco Company had never 
drawn against such paper. The evidence of the bank’s clerks leaves no 
doubt that, as to out-of-town drafts for large amounts, the bank kept 
track of them and reserved the right to charge exchange and also 
interest for the average time taken in collection, notwithstanding its 
agreement to pay interest on the daily balances. This was not con- 
sistent with the theory of an understanding between the bank and the 
company that the title to this and similar drafts should pass absolutely 
to the bank. Ifthe draft had not been paid, the bank could have can- 
celed the credit, as it clearly accepted no risk on the paper. The 
draft was entered at its full value, which indicated that it was not dis- 
counted, but credited for convenience and in anticipation of its pay- 
ment. . 

It is settled law in this court that the holder of a bank check can- 
not sue the bank for refusing payment, in the absence of proof that it 
was accepted by the bank or charged against the drawer: Bank of the 
Republic v. Millard, 10 Wall. 152 (First National Bank v. Whitman, 94 
U.S. 343, 344; Laclede Bank v. Schuler, 120 U.S. 511, 514); but the 
depositor can sue for the breach of the contract to honor his checks. 
If, under the circumstances disclosed in this case,{the only balance the 
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San Francisco Company had was made up of the deposit of this draft, 
and it had drawn against it, and the bank had declined to honor the 
check, could the San Francisco Company have sustained an action on 
the ground of a general commercial usage, when by the course of deal- 
ing for five years it had never drawn against paper so. deposited ? 
Because banks often let good customers overdraw, do the latter thereby 
get the right to do so when the bank deems it improper to permit it ? 
Undoubtedly if the San Francisco Company had overdrawn, and this 
draft had been credited to cover the overdraft, or if the company had 
drawn against the draft, the bank could hold the paper until the 
account was squared. And if the bank had transferred the draft to 
one occupying the position of a dona fide holder, such transfer would 
have conterred title on its transferee by reason of its reputed ownership, 
so far as the latter was concerned. (Metropolitan National Bank v. Loyd, 
90 N. Y. 530.) 

In that case, as reported in 25 Hun. 1o1, which was affirmed in go N. 
Y. 530, the Court of Appeals remarking, in reference to the opinion, that 
it ‘‘so fully reviews the evidence and the authorities that we should 
be content with simply expressing our concurrence, if the case had not 
been sent here by that court as involving a question of law which ought 
to be reviewed,” the Supreme Court says : “ That the intention that the 
check should be received as cash is to be inferred from the fact that the 
check was due immediately and was drawn on a bank, and for all pur- 
poses of the parties was equivalent to so much money, .. . and 
such intention is confirmed by preceding transactions, admitted by the 
depositor, in which checks were deposited and entered as cash in his 
bank-book, and that the custom of the bank in its dealings with him 
was to credit him with all his checks as money.” 

And in Scott v. Ocean Bank, 23 N. Y. 289, it was held that “the prop- 
erty in notes or bills transmitted to a banker by his customer, to be 
credited the latter, vests in the banker only when he has become abso- 
lutely responsible for the amount to the depositor,” and that “such an 
obligation, previous to the collection of the bill, can only be established 
by a contract to be expressly proved or inferred from an unequivocal 
course of dealing.”’ 

“ Every man who pays bills not then due into the hands of his bank- 
er,” said Lord Ellenborough in Gz/es v. Perkins, 9 East 11, 14, “ places 
them there as inthe hands of his agent to obtain payment of them when 
due. If the banker discount the bill, or advance money upon the credit 
of it, that alters the case; he then acquires the entire property in it, or 
has a lien on it fro fan/o for his advance.” 

If there be no bargain that the property should be changed, the rela- 
tion resembles that of principal and agent. Mere liberty to draw does 
not make out such a bargain, particularly where interest is allowed by 
the banker upon the bills only from the time when their amount is 
received. (fx farte Barkworth, 2 De Gex & Jones 194; Thompson 
v. Gzles, 2 Barn. & Cress 422; Ex parte Sargeant, 1 Rose 153.) 

The question was one of fact rather than of law, and we think there 
should be something more in the evidence tending to establish that the 
San Francisco Company understood that the bank had become owner 
of the paper, than these mere credits for convenience, before that can 
be held to be the fact, notwithstanding it may bea recognized usage to 
allow a customer to draw. So far from there being shown an unequiv- 
ocal course of dealing tending to support that conclusion, it seems to 
us the tendency of the evidence is otherwise. 

But if there could be any question on that branch of the case, we are 
unable to see that there could be on the other. This bank was hope- 
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lessly insolvent when the deposit was made, made so apparently by the 
operations of a firm of which the president of the bank was a member. 
The knowledge of the president was the knowledge of the bank. 
(Martin v. Webb, 110 U.S. 7,15; Bank v. Walker, 130 U. S. 267; Cragie 
v. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131.) In the latter case it was held that the accept- 
ance of a deposit by a bank irretrievably insolvent constituted such a 
frand as entitled the depositor to reclaim his drafts or their proceeds. 
And the Anonymous Case, 67 N. Y. 598, was approved, where a draft 
was purchased from the defendants, who were bankers, when they were 
hopelessly insolvent, to their knowledge, and the court held the defend- 
ants guilty of fraud in contracting the debt, and said their conduct was 
not like that of atrader ‘“ who has become embarrassed and insolvent, 
and yet has reasonable hopes that by continuing in business he may 
retrieve his fortunes. In such a case he may buy goods on credit, mak- 
ing no false representations, without the necessary imputation of dis- 
honestv. (Vichols v. Pinner, 18 N. Y. 295; Brown v. Montgomery, 20 Id. 
287; Johnsonv. Morrell,2 Keys 655; Chaffee v. Fort, 2 Lans. 81.) But 
it is believed that no case can be found in the books holding thata 
trader who was hopelessly insolvent, knew that he could not pay his 
debts, and that he must fail in business and thus disappoint his creditors, 
could honestly take advantage of a credit induced by his apparent 
prosperity, and thus obtain property which he had every reason to 
believe he could never pay for. In sucha case he does an act the nec- 
essary result of which will be to cheat and defraud another, and the 
intention to cheat will be inferred.”” And it was decided that “in the 
case of bankers, where greater confidence is asked and reposed, and 
where dishonest dealings may cause widespread disaster, a more rigid 
responsibility for good faith and honest dealing will be enforced than 
in the case of merchants and other traders’; and that “a banker who 
is, to his own knowledge, hopelessly insolvent, cannot honestly continue 
his business and receive the money of his customers; and although 
having no actual intent to cheat and defraud a particular customer, he 
will be held to have intended the inevitable consequences of his act, 
z.¢., to cheat and defraud all persons whose money he receives, and 
whom he fails to pay before he is compelled to stop business.” 

The Circuit Court did not, in the present case, express any different 
view, but held that the bill was not properly framed to present the ques- 
tion. Certainly there must be sufficient equity apparent on the face of 
a bill to warrant the court in granting the relief prayed; and the materi- 
al facts on which the complainant relies must be so distinctly alleged 
as to put them in issue. (Harding v. Handy, 11 Wheat. 103.) And if 
fraud is relied on, it is not sufficient to make the charge in general 
terms. ‘“ Mere words, in and of themselves, and even as qualifying 
adjectives of more specific charges, are not sufficient grounds of equity 
jurisdiction, unless the transactions to which they refer are such as in 
their essential nature constitute a fraud or a breach of trust, for which 
a court of chancery can give relief.” (Van Weel v. Wenston, 115 U. 
S. 228, 237; Ambler v. Chotean, 107 U. S. 586, 591.) The defendant 
should not be subjected to being taken vy surprise, and enough should 
be stated to justify the conclusion of law, though without undue 
minuteness. \ 

The bill alleged that the bank was insolvent on the 5th day of May ; 
that this was well known to its officers; that it wrongfully neglected to 
disclose its insolvency to complainant, and, by continuing business and 
otherwise, represented to complainant and all other persons dealing 
with it that it was solvent; that complainant, on the faith of these 
representations, believed such to be the fact, without suspicion that the 
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bank was, or was in danger of becoming, insolvent ; that, acting upon 
the representations, and relying on the bank’s solvency, complainant 
delivered the draft; that next morning the bank closed its doors, and 
the draft was collected thereafter ; and that, by reason of the premises, 
the draft or its proceeds did not become the property of the bank. The 
receiver, in his answer, specifically denied these averments. We think 
the issue thus framed was sufficient to enable the court to proceed to a 
decree. The fraudulent intention flowed from the guilty knowledge, 
and the bank must be held to the consequences of a representation 
which it knew to be contrary to the fact, and upon which the complain- 
ant innocently acted. Granted that the mere omission to disclose the 
insolvency, if there had been ground for the supposition that the bank 
might continue in business, would not be sufficient, there is nothing for 
such a belief to rest on here. Asa matter of pleading, the averment 
was that the bank wrongfully neglected to make the disclosure; as a 
matter of fact, the condition of the bank was so hopeless that it was 
its duty to make it. The omission to specifically state in the pleading 
the degree of insolvency which rendered the bank’s conduct fraudulent, 
was not fatal, as the conclusion asserted showed the intention of the 
ena i and the particular contention could fairly be tested on the 
earing. 

The decree is reversed, and the cause remanded, with directions to 
enter a decree in favor of the complainant according to the prayer of 
the bill and to take further proceedings in conformity with this opinion. 

Mr. Justice Brewer was nota member of the court when this case was 
argued, and took no part in its decision. 





_—__- 


NATIONAL BANK—LIQUIDATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 
Merchants’ National Bank of Minneapolts v. Gaslin. 

A resolution by vote of two-thirds of the shareholders of a National bank to go 
into liquidation and close, certified to the Comptroller of the Currency does not 
— the corporation, nor affect its capacity to collect its assets and close its 
analrs. 

The appointment by the shareholders of ‘‘trustees’”’ to close the affairs of the 
bank, the title to its property not being vested in them, does not affect the right of 
the corporation to bring suit. 

GILFILLAN, C. J.—It is generally conceded in the United States that 
at common law an action may be brought on a judgment, whether 
foreign or domestic. The right to bring such an action is recognized 
by the statute in this State. Section 6, c. 67, Gen. St., in order to pre- 
vent such actions being brcught vexatiously, provides that “ costs can- 
not be allowed in an action on a judgment of a court of this State 
between the same parties unless such action was brought with previous 
leave of the court for cause shown.” The fact that the stockholders, by 
the vote of the requisite two-thirds, resolved that the bank go into 
liquidation and be closed, and that notice thereof was sent to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, did not dissolve thecorporation, and, 
while it probably disabled it to go on with the banking business, it did 
not affect its capacity to collect its assets and settle its affairs; and the 
appointment by the shareholders of what they call “trustees,’’ to close 
up the affairs of the bank, the title to its assets and choses in action not 
being vested in them, and they being, therefore, only agents, did not 
affect the right of the corporation to maintain actions upon its choses 
in action. Judgment affirmed. 


” 
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CERTIFIED CHECK. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, SECOND DIVISION, 
Goshen Nat. Bank v. Bingham, et al* 


Where a certified check, which was obtained by fraud from a bank, is cashed in 
good faith bya firm, and the payee, by mistake on both his part and that of the firm, 
fails to indorse it, the firm holds subject to all original defenses, and the bank is 
not liable; nor does a subsequent indorsement by the payee, made after the firm 
received notice of the fraud, entitle the firm to recover. 

The bank is not estopped to deny liability on the check from the fact that it was 
certified. 

The bank cannot maintain replevin to recover possession of the check. 

On November 27, 1884, Benjamin D. Brown applied to the cashier of 
the Goshen National Bank, at Goshen, N. Y., to cash a sight draft for 
$17,000, drawn by him upon the firm of William Bingham & Co., of New 
York, accompanied by a quantity of the bonds of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Company, of the face value of $17,000. Brown represented 
that he had negotiated a sale of these bonds at their face value with 
William Bingham & Co.; that they had directed him to draw upon 
them at sight for $17,000, the draft to be accompanied by the bonds, and 
that the draft would be paid upon presentation. Such representations 
were absolutely false. The bonds had no market value. Brown was a 
bankrupt, and had no funds in the bank, except such as resulted from 
the credit given him upon the faith of the draft on Bingham & Co., 
accompanied by the bonds. The cashier of the Goshen National Bank, 
relying upon such representations, cashed the draft of $17,000, and 
placed the proceeds to the credit of Brown, upon the books of the bank. 
He gave Brown sight drafts on New York for $12,000, and certified a 
check drawn by Brown to his own order, dated November 26, 1884, for 
$5,000. On the morning of November 28th, Brown called at the office 
of William Bingham & Co., and stated that he wanted to get some cur- 
rency. Mr. Bingham passed the check to the firm’s cashier, directing 
him to give Brown currency for the amount. The cashier gave him a 
check drawn on the Corn Exchange Bank for $5,000. Brown had the 
check cashed at the Corn Exchange Bank. He also had the New York 
drafts cashed, amounting to $12,000, which he had obtained from the 
Goshen National Bank. After procuring the checks and drafts to be 
cashed, he fled to Canada, where he remained at the time of the trial of 
these actions. When Bingham & Co. took from Brown the check cer- 
tified by the Goshen National Bank, it was not indorsed. The referee 
found that, “at the time of the transfer of the said certified check 
by Brown to the plaintiffs, it was intended both by Brown and the 
plaintiffs that said certified check should be indorsed by Brown and 
it was supposed by both parties that he had so indorsed it; and, if the 
plaintiffs had known that it was not indorsed, they would not have 
paid the consideration therefor.” He further found “that Brown made 
no statement to the defendants, or either of them, at the time of the 
transfer of the check, . . . that such check was indorsed”; and, 
“prior to the commencement of the action of replevin, the defendants 
never requested Brown to indorse said check.” While Bingham & Co. 
held the check in question unindorsed, a demand for its return to the 
bank, accompanied by a full explanation of the circumstances under 


* Affirming 44 Hun. 622, A/em. 
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which the certification was obtained, was made upon Bingham & Co. in 
behalf of the bank; and, upon their refusal to return it, an action to 
recover its possession was commenced by the bank against Bingham & 
Co. That action is firstly above entitled. Subsequentiy, and on Decem- 
ber 16th, Bingham & Co. obtained from Brown a power of attorney to 
indorse the check. Pursuant thereto, the check was indorsed, and 
payment thereafter demanded of the bank. This was refused, and there- 
upon the action secondly above entitled was commenced by Bingham 
& Co. to recover the amount of the check. 

PARKER, J. (after stating the facts as above)—As against Brown, to 
whose order the check was payable, the bank had a good defense. But 
it could not defeat a recovery by a dona fide holder, to whom the check 
had been indorsed for value. By an oversight on the part of both Brown 
and Bingham & Co., the check was accepted and cashed without the 
indorsement of the payee. Before the authority to indorse the name of 
the payee upon the check was procured, and its subsequent indorsement 
thereon, Bingham & Co. had notice of the fraud, which constituted a 
defense for the bank as against Brown. Can the recovery had be sus- 
tained? It is too well settled by authority, both in England and in 
this country, to permit of questioning, that the purchaser of a draft or 
check who obtains title without an indorsement by the payee, holds it 
subject to all equities and defenses existing between the original parties, 
even though he has paid full consideration, without notice of the exist- 
ence of such equities and defenses. (Harrop v. l’tsher, 30 Law J. C. P. 
283; Whistler v. Forster, 14 C. B. (N.S.) 248; Savage v. King, 17 Me. 
301; Clark v. Callison, 7 Ill. App. 263; Haskell v. Mitchell, 53 Me. 468; 
Clark v. Whitaker, 50 N. H. 474; Calder v. Billington, 15 Me. 398; Bank 
v. Taylor, 100 Mass. 18; Gz/bert v. Sharp, 2 Lans. 412; Hedves v. Sealy, 
9 Barb. 214-218; Bank v. Raymond, 3 Wend. 69; Raynor v. Hoagland, 
39 N. Y. Super. Ct. 11; Muller v. Pondir, 55 N. Y. 325; Freund v. Bank, 
76 N.Y. 352; Zrust Co.v. Bank, 101 U.S. 68; Osgood v. Artt, 17 Fed. Rep. 
575.) The reasoning on which this doctrine is founded may be briefly 
stated as follows: The general rule is that no one can transfer a better 
title than he possesses. An exception arises out of the rule of the law 
merchant as to negotiable instruments. It is founded on the commer- 
cial policy of sustaining the credit of commercial paper. Being treated 
as currency in commercial transactions, such instruments are subject to 
the same rule as money. If transferred by indorsement, for value, in 
good faith and before maturity, they become available in the hands of 
the holder, notwithstanding the existence of equities and defenses which 
would have rendered them unavailable in the hands of a prior holder. 
This rule is only applicable to negotiable instruments which are nego- 
tiable according to the law merchant. When, as in this case, such an 
instrument is transferred, but without an indorsement, it is treated as a 
chose in action assigned to the purchaser. The assignee acquires all 
the title of the assignor, and may maintain an action thereon in his own 
name ; and, like other choses in action, it is subject to all the equities 
and defenses existing in favor of the maker or acceptor against the pre- 
vious holder. Prior to the indorsement of this check, therefore, Bing- 
ham & Co. were subject to the defense existing in favor of the bank as 
against Brown and the payee. Evidence of an intention on the part of 
the transferee to indorse does not aid the plaintiff. It is the act of 
indorsement, not the intention, which negotiates the instrument ; and it 
cannot be said that the intent constitutes the act. 

The effect of the indorsement made after notice to Bingham & Co. 
of the bank’s defense must now be considered. Did it relate back tothe 
time of the transfer, so as to constitute the plaintiffs holders by indorse- 
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ment as of that time? While the referee finds that it was intended both 
by Brown and the plaintiffs that the check should be indorsed, and it 
was supposed that he had so indorsed it, he also finds that Brown made 
no statement to the effect that the check was indorsed; neither did the 
defendants request Brown to indorse it. There was, therefore, no agree- 
ment to indorse. Nothing whatever was said upon the subject. Before 
Brown did agree to indorse, the plaintiffs had notice of the bank’s 
defense. Indeed, it had commenced an action to recover possession of 
the check. It would seem, therefore, that, having taking title by assign- 
ment—for such was the legal effect of the transaction, by reason of which 
the defense of the bank against Brown became effectual as a defense 
against a recovery on the check in the hands of the plaintiffs as well— 
Brown and Bingham & Co. could not by any subsequent agreement or 
act so change the legal character of the transfer as to affect the equities 
and rights which had accrued to the bank; that the subsequent act of 
indorsement could not relate back so as to destroy the intervening rights 
and remedies of a third party. This position is supported by authority. 
Harrop v. Fisher, Whistler v. Forster, Savage v. King, Haskellv. Mttch- 
ell, Clark v. Whitaker, Clark v. Callison, Bank v. Taylor, Gilbert v. 
Sharp, cited supra. Watkins v. Maule, 2 Jac, & W. 243, and Hughes v. 
Nelson, 29 N. J. Eq. 547, are cited by the plaintiff in opposition to the 
view we have expressed. In Watkzus v. Maule the holder of a note, ob- 
tained without indorsement, collected it from the makers. Subsequently 
the makers complained that the note was only given as a guaranty to 
the payee, who had become bankrupt. Thereupon the holder refunded 
the money and took up the note, upon the express agreement that the 
makers would pay any amount which the holders should fail to make 
out of the bankrupt payee’s property. The makers were held liable for 
the deficiency. AMughes v. Nelson did not involve the precise question 
here presented. The views expressed, however, are in conflict with some 
of the cases cited; but we regard it, in such respect, as against the weight 
of authority. Freund v. Bank, supra, does not aid the plaintiff. In that 
case it was held that the certification by the bank of a check in the 
hands of a holder who had purchased it for value from the payee, but 
which had not been indorsed by him, rendered the bank liable to such 
holder for the amount thereof. By accepting the check the bank took, 
as it had the right to do, the risk of the title which the holder claimed 
to have acquired from the payee. In such case the bank enters into 
contract with the holder, by which it accepts the check and promises 
to pay it to the holder, notwithstanding it lacks the indorsement pro- 
vided for; and it was accordingly held that it was liable upon such 
acceptance, upon the same principles that control the liabilities of other 
acceptors of commercial paper. (Lyuch v. Bank, 107 N. Y. 183, 13 N. E. 
Rep. 775.) 

But one question remains. The learned referee held, and in that respect 
he was sustained by the general term, that the bank, by its certification, 
represented to every one that Brown had on deposit with it $5,000; that 
such amount had been set apart for the satisfaction of the check, and 
that it should be so applied whenever the check should be presented for 
payment; and that Bingham & Co. having acted upon the faith of these 
representations, and having parted with $5,000 on the strength thereof, 
the bank is estopped from asserting its defense. The referee omitted 
an important feature of the contract of certification. The bank did 
certify that it had the money, would retain it, and apply it in payment, 
provided the check should be indorsed by the payee. (Lynch v. Bank, 
supra.) If the check had been transferred to plaintiffs by indorsement, 
the defendant would have had no defense, not because of the doctrine of 
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estoppel, but upun principles especially applicable to negotiable instru- 
ments. (Bank v. Railroad Co., 13 N. Y. 638.) If the maker or acceptor 
could ever be held to be estopped by reason of representations con- 
tained in a negotiable instrument, he certainly could not be in the 
absence of a compliance with the provisions upon which he had repre- 
sented that his liability should depend. But it is well settled that the 
maker or acceptor of a negotiable instrument is not estopped from con- 
testing its validity because of representations contained in the instru- 
ment. In such cases an estoppel can only be founded upon some sep- 
arate and distinct writing or statement. (Clark v. Szsson, 22 N. Y. 312; 
Bush v. Lathrop, Id. 535; Moore v. Bank, 55 N. Y. 41; Fatrbanks v. 
Sargent, 104 N. Y. 108, 9 N. E. Rep. 870; Bank v. Railroad Co., supra.) 

The views expressed especially relate to the action of Bingham & 
Co. against the bank, and call for a reversal of the judgment. We are 
of the opinion that the action brought by the bank against Bingham & 
Co. to recover possession of the check cannot be maintained, and in 
that case the judgment should be affirmed. All concur, except Haight, 
]., not sitting. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS AND BANKING—DEPOSITARIES.—A bank duly selected as 
the depositary of money collected by way of taxes to satisfy county 
bonds issued in aid of a railroad company, cannot be held responsible 
for money which it pays out by order of the committee having charge 
of the fund, on the ground that an excess of bonds had been issued, in 
the absence of fraud or collusion between it and the committee in an 
appropriation of the fund to a purpose known to be unauthorized. 
[Deposit Bank of Owensboro v. Daviess County Court, Ky.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—A stockholder cannot, in his own 
name as such, sue to recover property belonging to the corporation, or 
to recover damages for injuries done to it, or to his own rights as an 
individual, growing out of the corporation, settled unless the complaint ~ 
alleges plainly, and with particularity, that he has demanded and 
required of the officers of the corporation that they should sue or take 
proper action to correct the grievances complained of, and that they 


have refused to do so. [Moore v, Silver Valley Min. Co., N. C.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSEMENT.—One who has indorsed 
a certificate of deposit, in good faith, for the identification and accom- 
modation of the payee, which certificate is then negotiated, is entitled, 
on making payment after protest, to be subrogated to all the rights of 
the holder against the drawer and prior indorsers, though, at the time 
of making payment, he knew that the certificate had been fraudulently 
obtained. | Beckwith v. Webber, Mich.] 


NOTARY PUBLIC.—Whether the authority of notaries public to 
administer oaths be of statutory origin, or founded on customary law, 
it is now universal, and should be judicialiy recognized as one of their 
general powers, and affidavits, authenticated by the official seals of 
notaries of other States, placed on the same footing as their authentica- 
tions of commercial documents. [Wood v. St. Paul City Ry. Co, 
Minn. | 
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UsuRY.—To charge one with usury he must know of and be a party 
to the intent to violate the law against usury. [ Jackson v. Travis, 
Minn. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ATTORNEY FEES.—Under Civil Code 
Cal., § 3,088, which provides that “a negotiable instrument must be 
made payable in money only, and without any condition not certain of 
fulfillment,’ a promissory note containing a provision for 5 per cent. 
attorney's fees on the accrued principal and interest, in case suit should 
— for its enforcement, is not negotiable. [Adams v. Seaman, 

al. ‘ 


SET-OFF—PROMISSORY NOTES.—A note that has been transferred by 
the payee cannot be set off, in an action against him by the maker, 
though suit has been brought on the indorsement. | /enxhins v. Neal, 
Ark.| 


CONTRACT—COMPUTATION OF TIME.—In computing the time of a 
contract which provides for the conditional payment of a sum of money 
“at any time within five years,” and, if the condition does not happen 
“within five vears from this date,’’ then payment is to be made abso- 
lutely, the day on which the contract was executed must be excluded. 
[Shelton v. Gillett, Mich.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSEMENTS.—The holder of a 
note indorsed in blank, who held it merely for the benefit of his 
indorser, to be transferred at the latter’s request, refused to indorse it 
so as to become liable thereon, but was induced to do so by the repre- 
sentation of the transferee that it was necessary to pass title: He/d, 
that if the transferee knew that this was false, and that the holder had 
no interest in the note, the indorsement was obtained by fraud, and was 
without consideration. [Shaw v. Stein, Mich.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSERS.— Where a note is indorsed 
before delivery by persons who are not the payees, the contract of the 
maker and indorser isin form joint, and an action cannot be maintained 
against the indorsers alone, and a discontinuance as to the maker 
operates-as a discontinuance to all. [/. 4. Fay & Co. v. Jenks, Mich.] 


TAXATION—CUSTOM.-—In an action to restrain collection of taxes on 
national bank shares, as being higher than those on other moneyed 
capital, a custom to assess property at 50 percent. of its value is not 
established by evidence of the assessment of a few parties at that rate. 
[Engelke v. Schlender, Tex.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT.—A certificate of 
deposit signed by the cashier of defendant’s bank, certifying that a cer- 
tain person had deposited therein a named sum payable to her own 
order on return of the certificate properly indorsed, is evidence of a 
deposit within the meaning of Acts Gen. Assem. Iowa, ch. 153, and not 
ofaloan. [State v. Caldwell, lowa.| 


BANKS—FORGED DRAFTS.—After a bank-draft which had been paid 
to one who held it under a forged indorsement was returned to the 
drawer, the latter re-delivered it to the payee, who demanded payment, 
which was refused, whereupon the drawer paid the draft after protest: 
Held, that the drawer had a right of action against the drawee for its 
refusal of payment. [C7z¢zzens’ Nat. Bank v. Importers, etc., Nat. Bank, 


ae 


BANKRUPT LAW—EXEMPTIONS.-—Property set apart as exempt urder 
the bankrupt law (Rev. St. U. S. § 5,045), by the assignee in bankruptcy, 
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is, so long as the bankrupt remains entitled to the exemption under the 
State law, no more subject to levy and sale than if set apart by the 
proper ordinary under the State law. [Dozzer v. Wilson, Ga.] 


CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.—Under laws N. Y. 1875, ch. 611, § 21, 
directors certifying that the capital stock is all paid in full are so liable 
where the payment is in land at much more than its fair value, and it is 
not necessary that they should have known its falsity. [Huntington v. 
Attrill, N. Y.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCK.—A subscriber for shares of the capital stock 
of a corporation, who has received a transferable certificate showing his 
payment of all installments due on his shares, as well as his agreement 
to pay for installments not yet due, is the owner of the shares, subject 
to the unpaid installments; and, as the certificate gives him complete 
possession of the shares, the corporation has no seller’s lien therein. 
[Lankershim Ranch Land & Water Co. v. Herberger, Cal.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—TIME OF PAYMENT.—A note “ payable at 
convenience,.and upon this express condition, that I am to be the sole 
judge of such convenience and time of payment ’—does not contem- 
plate that the money shall become due only at the pleasure of the 
maker, without regard to lapse of time or the rights of the payee, but 
that maker is to have a reasonable time, to be determined by himself, in 
which to pay the note. [Smzthersv. Junker, U.S.C. C., Ill] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSEMENT.—Where a_ negotiable 
promissory note is transferred, before due, as collateral security for a 
loan then made, and received by the indorsee without notice of any 
defense existing against it in the hands of the indorser, he is entitled to 
be treated as a dona fide holder, and protected at least to the extent of 
the loan. [Helmerv. Commercial Bank, Neb.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—An instrument reading as follows : 
“ Chicago, March sth, 1887. On July St, 1887, we promise to pay D. or 
order, the sum of three hundred dollars, for the privilege of one framed 
advertising sign ” in one end of a certain number of the street cars of 
the North Chicago City Railway Co., for a term of three months from 
May 15th, 1887—is a negotiable promissory note. [Szegel v. Chicago, 
etc., Bank, Mil.) 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE.—The giving and accepting of a 
promissory note for a prior debt will not be regarded as a payment 
thereof, unless there be an agreement of the parties to that effect. 
[Bank of Monroe v. Gifford, lowa.] 


TRUSTEE—BROKERS.—In the absence of any specific agreement there- 
for, a broker who procures for a trustee a loan for the benefit of the 
trust estate has no lien on such estate for his commission, his remedy 
being against the trustee personally. [ Johnson v. Lehman, Il.] 














CORRESPONDENCE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 


WHY? 

Why cannot the magazine give an article showing a natural (good) reason 
why National banks should issue notes not bearing interest for currency? 

I do not want to lead you; I will, however, ask you if you do not see 
that the whole trouble of the bank question centers in the currency. 

Why (?) not let the bank let that question alone. Banks are ‘all right” 
with capital and deposits, and have no more and no other interest in the 
‘‘currency’”” question than the general public have in the same. 

Take from any and all promises to pay the legal tender quality, and take 
from all banks the power to issue paper promises to be used as money, and 
—and—what is left on the ‘‘ currency question.” Why not? 

Ashtabula, Ohio A. T. HUBBARD. 


THE SILVER QUESTION, 


In regard to the vexed question—How to fix the ratio between gold and 
silver—I wish to say that, in the logical order, we should first have a demon- 
stration of the affirmative side of the question: Is it mecessary to fix the 
ratio ? 

I cannot assent to the proposition that it is a necessity. Mr. Gilbart, of 
the London and Westminster Bank, in his work on Banking, points out that 
to increase the facilities of Exchange has the same effect upon trade as in- 
creased facilities of transportation. 

The progress from barter as the primitive system of trade to rough 
metal as a medium of exchange, then to weighing the metal, then to a test 
of its fineness also, then to the temples of Delphi, the scheme of Xenophon, 
the Roman banks, the Lombards, the Bank of Venice and the Bank of 
Amsterdam, the goldsmiths of London, the Bank of England, the Clearing 
House, the joint stock banks, the bank notes, the bills of exchange, the 
government and the railroad bonds (not forgetting the system worked at the 
old annual fair of Lyons), the telegraph, post, cable—all would seem to 
point to improved facilities of exchange in the direction of an international 
Clearing House, anda central note issue department, under Government, with a 
reserve of precious metal, against sudden pressure. You know that a banker 
keeps just as little cash as his experience tells him will enable him to meet 
daily demands at the counter. Such, it seems, ought to be even a safer 
principle of Government action in regard to the amount of specie necessary 
to meet daily demands. 

The Silver bill of Secretary Windom is really a timid step in this 
direction. 

The English Act of 1844 required gold payments. This was the wise (?) 
provision to meet a crisis; yet, as Mr, Gilbart points out, at every subse- 
quent crisis which occurred the Act has been suspended, as the only means 
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by which terrible jdisaster could be averted. This, and the injurious effects 

produced *by the fluctuations in bank rate, on account of the import or 

export of a' large quantity of coin, would seem to call for the reforms‘ 

above briefly mentioned. MICHAEL CORCORAN. 
Lincoln, Neb. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Please give me your opinion of the following certificate of deposit and mention 
such corrections in wording as you may think advisable : 

BANK OF CHICAGO. No. 3333 

CHICAGO, Jan. Ist, ’go. $1,000, 
This is to certify that Jno. Smith, Esq., has deposited in this bank one thousand 
dollars, payable to his order, in current fund, on return of this certificate properly 
indorsed, with interest at three per cent. per annum if left three months, and no 

interest after that time. JNo. JONES, Cashier. 
REPLY.—The above form is well expressed. We suppose that the writer 
intended to add s to the word fund. We think that in filling a certificate 
up all titles to names should be omitted, unless such additions are needed 
for distinguishing the depositors. We append a form used by a bank 


which is very painstaking in such matters: 
THIRTIETH NAT’L BANK. 
No. PHILADELPHIA, 189 
Dollars 











z have been deposited in this Bank by 
Z payable to the order of aaa upon return 


- of this Certificate properly indorsed. 








Cashier. 








CERTIFICATE OF DEposir. 
(OUNTERSIGNED oe 





Sterling exchange has ranged during April at from 4.86% @ 4.88 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.84 @ 4.8534 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.17% @ 5.155 
for sight, and 5.20 @ 5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.84% @ 4.85; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.86% @ 4.87; cable transfers, 4.863, @ 4.87%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.183 @ 5.18%; sight, 5.167% @ 5.164%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.21% @ 5.20%. Reichmarks ( 4)—bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95%; sight, 955 
@ 9534- Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 3-16 @ 4014 ; sight, 403g @ 40 7-16. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


National Bank Cases, containing all Decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, and Decisions of the State Courts relating to National Banks 
from 1881 to 1889, with Notes and References. By IRVING BROWNE. 
San Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney Company. 1889. 


We have already noticed this volume of cases, which are of great value 
to bankers, especially to those who conduct the National banking associa- 
tions. But their value is not confined to this class, nor to their legal 
counsel. They contain numerous points of banking law of a general nature. 
The first volume included the National bank cases from 1864 to 1878, and 
the second volume covers a period of three years, so that the three volumes 
cover the entire field to the present time. They ought to find a place 
speedily in every bank, and especially those which are living under the 
National law. 


The Laws of the State of New York relating to Banks, Banking and 
Trust Companies, and Companies receiving money on deposit, also the 
National Bank Act and cognate United States Statutes, with 
Annotations. By Wi.uts S. PAINE, LL. D. New York and Albany: 
Banks & Brothers, Law Publishers. 1889. 

The volume before us is a copy of the third edition of a work which 
first appeared in 1885. This statement contains the proof that the work is 
a useful one, and this is one of the best things that can be said of a 
book of this character. The sale of a technical book is the proof of its 
utility; and when it continues to sell for several years after its publication 
this is the seal of its worth. Having become president of a trust company 
in New York city, the author will now have occasion to apply those princi- 
ples which he has so lucidly set forth in this work, and which, as Super- 
intendent of Banking of the State of New York, he sought to make others 
observe. Surely the preparation of a work like this is an admirable theo- 
retical preparation for the work of practical banking. May his new enterprise 
have a success corresponding with that of his book. 


The Contemporary Review, April, 1890. The Nineteenth Century, April, 
1590. The Fortnightly Review, 1890. New York: Leonard Scott 
Publication Company. 


These publications, with the Westminster Review, the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, which are also published by the same company are all 
always filled with fresh and instructive articles by the most thoughtful 
writers of the day. The four monthlies are perhaps more aggressive than 
the quarterlies, but the latter admirably supplement the others, and are more 
scholarly and judicial in their utterances. Indeed, in this busy age of the 
daily newspaper, the short and half-written editorial and the shorter glanc- 
ine paragraph, it is most restful to turn to the quarterlies and read some- 
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thing that has evidently been prepared with great care and without taking 
note of time. No person who has a taste for reading at all, and who is 
desirous of knowing the best thought of our time, should fail to read care- 
fully these sterling publications. 


Political Science Quarterly. March, 1890. 

Among other articles the following may be noted: Alexander Hamilton, 
by Prof. Morse, of Amherst College; The General Property Tax, by Prof. 
Seligman, of Columbia College; and a review of Wells’ Recent Economic 
Changes, by Prof. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. April, 1890. 
Protection and Protectionists, by Pres. Walker; Ricardo and his Critics, by 
Mr. Gonner; and The Silver Situation in the United States, are the 
articles which fill the larger portion of the number. 


Journal des Economistes. Mars, 1890. 
The most noteworthy article for American readers is by M. G. Schelle, 
on La Propriete Fonciere dans l’Etat de New York. 


Federal Constitution of the Swiss Confederation. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston. 


La Grande Greve. Par ARMAND JULIN. Bruxelles, 18g0. 
Third Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Washington. 


Thirty-third Annual Report of the Condition of the Savings Banks, Trust 
Companies and Loan and Butlding Associations of the State of 


Maine. 1889. Augusta. 


Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks of 
Massachusetts, 1889. 


Troisiime Rapport Annuel du Comité Directeur dela Fédération ouvricre 
Suisse et du Secrétariat ouvrier Suisse pour l'année 1889. 


Dritter Jahres-Bericht des Leitenden Ausschusses des Schweitzertschen Arbeiter- 
bundes und des Schweizerischen Arbeitersekretariats fur das Jahr 
1889. 
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BANK OFFICERS.—A work will be issued during the month on Bank Off- 
cers, their Authority, Duty and Liability, by the Editor of the BANKER’s MAGa- 
ZINE. This work, and those on Banks and their Depositors, and _ the 
National Bank Act, are intended to cover the most important parts of the 
field of banking law. The law relating to all bank officers is given, 
including the law concerning directors and the trustees and other officers of 
savings banks. 


CHICAGO.—Some interesting statistics regarding the wealth accumulated by 
individuals have recently been compiled by a Chicago newspaper. According to 
these figures there are over 200 persons in Chicago who are worth each a million 
dollars or more. The average of their possessions is put at over two million dol- 
lars. The list of names is stated to have been submitted to leading bankers of 
that city and carefully examined by them in order to get as accurate an estimate as 
possible. ‘The claim is made that the figures given are conservative and that a 
number of reputed millionaires have been left out. With very few exceptions these 
colossal fortunes have been piled up in Chicago itself, and in almost every instance 
within two decades. The great fire of 1871 apparently ruined many of the Chicago 
business men who now rank among millionaires. This is a wonderful record for a 
young city, and goes very far toward proving the correctness of the claims made 
that Chicago has special advantages for the transaction of most branches of business. 
The names given in the list are representative of almost every trade and profession. 
Not many are people of leisure, living on inherited means or having retired to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors, but nearly every person mentioned is still actively 
engaged in business. The list is headed by Marshall Field, the great dry goods 
merchant, and Philip D. Armour, the well-known provision packer, each of whom 
is credited with $25,000,000. George M. Pullman comes next with $15,000,000, 
and Potter Palmer follows with $10,000,000. 


LonG IsLAND.—Several of the officers of the Long Island City Savings Bank 
have resigned, owing to the refusal of Cashier and Secretary J. Harvey Smedley to 
permit an examination of his books and accounts. At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors a resolution was offered that a special committee, to include the officers of 
the bank, be appointed to make an examination of its affairs. One member 
objected to the resolution on the ground that, as it really called for an investigation 
of the officers, they should not be included in the committee, and offered an amend- 
ment that the matter be referred. ‘‘Another thing that was not right,” he claimed, 
‘* was that the examining committee, at their last investigation, did not count ce 
cash on hand, merely taking the cashier’s word for it. 


~~ 
SUBSIDIARY SILVER.—The House Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures have reported a bill for the recoinage of the subsidiary silver coins of the 
United States which are abraded, worn, mutilated, defaced or otherwise unfit for 
circulation, or are of denominations for which there is no current demand, to be 
recoined into such denominations as may be required to meet the demand therefor. 
It provides that the loss incident to the recoinage shall be paid from the silver profit 
fund. It is further provided that silver coins of less denominations than one dol- 
lar shall hereafter be a legal tender in sums not exceeding twenty dollars in all pay- 
ments of public and private debts, and when held by any National bank k may be 
counted as a part of its lawful reserve. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS.—E. B. Purcell, proprietor of the Manhattan Bank, has 
made an assignment. The liabilities are $600,000 and the assets not half that sum. 
Mr. Purcell was a heavy holder of stock in the Santa Fe Road. The rapid depre- 
ciation of his holdings in that line undoubtedly hastened his downfall. He had 
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5,200 shares in the British Land and Mortgage Company. ‘These were hypothe- 
cated for $20,000, and the assignment came when he was called upon to pay this 
loan on short notice, with penalty of foreclosure. Coming on the heels of three 
other failures in Central Kansas, the total losses being $1,500,0co or more, it has 
caused widespread distrust. Banks, it is reported, are receiving many inquiries 
from Eastern correspondents, and loan companies have tightened their screws. In 
all cases loans on Western lands which were made during the boom period and 
which have depreciated in value have been the prime causes of the failure. 


CINCINNATI.—Emile Kahn, for himself and other shareholders of the Metro- 
politan Bank, has sued the Directors of the Metropolitan Bank, for the recovery of 
the amount of the loss sustained by the bank by reason of their misconduct and 
negligence, and wrongful acts in making unsafe and forbidden loans. The suit 
is much like the one brought in the U.S. Court against the Fidelity Directors, 
which is about to be compromised by payment of $450,000. The defendants in 
this suit are A. C. Barney, Chas. E. Bonte, Chas. M. Holloway, George Gerke, 
George K. Duckworth, John R. DeCamp, Wm. Means, Edward W. Koth and 
John V. Lewis. The loans made by the bank of which complaint is made were to 
Means, Duckworth and Gerke, in a sum exceeding $100,000 each, or one-tenth of 
the bank’s capital stock, and to Ambrose White, Gilmore & Co., The Sherlock 
Transportation Company, Steamboat Excursion Company, Guiding Star Trans- 
portation Company, A‘tna Telephone Company, European Investment Company, 
Theo. F. Spear, F. M. Riegel, J. D. Hegler, Brent Arnold, John R. De Camp, 
Chas. W. Edwards, Warren Higley and Wm. Means, as trustees.—Commercial 
Gazette. 


RECEIVER ARMSTRONG, of the Fidelity National Bank, has filed a suit in the U. 
S. Court against Joseph W. Wilshire for the recovery of $84,900. The claim is 
based on notes and the defendant’s liability to the amount of $50,000 as a holder 
of Fidelity Bank stock. 


THE Boston Commercial Bulletin has fallen into line in the march of progress in 
newspaper publishing, and changed its form from folio to quarto. The present 
age demands a sheet that can be more easily and speedily handled, and the new 
form which our contemporary has adopted, will, we think, be hailed as a great 
improvement by its many readers, aside from the fact that it affords the Commercial 
Bulletin nearly two columns more additional space. 


WORCESTER, MASs.—A sensation has been caused by the absconding of Fred- 
erick Kimball, teller of the People’s Savings Bank, with about $40,000 of the 
bank’s funds. Kimball is about thirty-six years old. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren. He was a member of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, and of the Quinsiga- 
mond Boat Club. He was at one time treasurer of the latter organization. He 
had a salary of $1,800 at the bank, and his wife had an income of about as much 
more. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA.—On the first of November, 1883, Tampa’s first bank was 
established as a branch of the bank of Ambler, Marvin & Stockton, Jacksonville. 
This latter institution is now the National Bank of the State of Florida, and on the 
21st of April, 1886, the Tampa branch was organized as the First National Bank of 
Tampa, with a cash capital stock of $50,000, and with an authorized capital of 
$250,000. It is justly gratifying to the managers of this institution, and should be 
a matter of pride to Tampa, that the report of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States for 1889, issued in December, shows that the First National 
Bank of Tampa stands third in the list of National banks in Florida, the first being 
the National Bank of the State of Florida, Jacksonville, and the National Bank of 
Jacksonville rating second. The line of deposits of the First National of Tampa 
is now $350,000, with a surplus of $12,000, and with undivided profits amounting 
to $5,000. 


NEw York City.—The Directors of the Equitable Bank, which acquired such 
undesirable notoriety owing to the part it played in the recent bank-wrecking 
scandals, have closed its doors. One of the directors claims that of late the bank 
had been losing money. The deposits had dropped down to a figure where there 
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is very little profit for the concern. The depositors have been notified to withdraw 
their money, and then the surplus, if any, will be divided pro rata among the stock- 
holders. 


SAVINGS BANK LEGISLATION.—A bill has been favorably reported in the New 
York Assembly enlarging the scope of savings banks’ investments, so that they may 
include the bonds of cities outside the State, amended so as to provide that the 
debt of such cities shall not be more than 7 per cent. of their assessed valuation, 
instead of the 10 per cent. fixed by the original bill. The Banking Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature has decided on the recommitted bill to allow savings 
banks to invest favorably in all bonds issued by the cities now within the legal limit 
of five per cent. indebtedness, to report favorably on the amendment to allow the 
investment in bonds issued for municipal purposes, as the law is at present, and to 
extend the right to invest to refunding bonds issued by said cities to take up at matur- 
ity bonds issued for other than municipal purposes. In its new drift, the bill will 
undoubtedly pass. The movement to either compel foreign banking, mortgage, 
loan investment and trust companies to either conform to the Massachusetts laws 
regulating such companies or to in some manner indicate clearly the distinction 
between them and such companies organized in Massachusetts, has taken form in a 
bill submitted to the Mercantile Affairs Committee providing that all such corpora- 
tions must put after the name of the company in all signs, letters, advertisements, 
notices, etc., the name of the place in which they are incorporated. This will let 
Massachusetts investors know that companies bearing Massachusetts names and 
having Massachusetts officers, and which are generally supposed to be Massachusetts 
corporations organized in conformity with our strict laws, are really organized under 
the loose laws of Maine, New Hampshire or other foreign States. The committee 
are favorably disposed towards the bill and favorable consideration is expected in 
the Legislature. 


EDWARD A. REID, one of the oldest men in the banking circles of New York 
City, died last month. Hewas born in the town of Amsterdam, Montgomery 
County, but lived in New York City for fifty years. At the age of nineteen he 
went into the dry-goods business, entering the house of John H. Dingham, as 
a clerk, in 1840. He continued there for seven years, and then went into the office 
of Greenway, Henry Smith & Co., which he left to become assistant cashier in the 
Manhattan Bank, where he remained until his death. He was‘one of the veterans 
of the service. J. T. Baldwin is the only survivor of the original staff of the bank 
as it was constituted about forty years ago. Mr. Reid for twenty-three years was a 
trustee of the Harlem Savings Bank, and in 1870 was elected vice-president. He 
was popular with the other members of the board, and was a conscientious and 
faithful official. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Comptroller of the Currency has appointed Daniel 
Day, of Providence, R. I., to be Bank Examiner for the States of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, vice Michael F. Dooley, resigned, and George W. Holman, of 
Rochester, Ind., to be Examiner for Indiana, vice Samuel H. Taylor, resigned. 


Kansas City. —Judge Botkin has rendered a decision in Seward County, Kan- 
sas, involving the validity of a mortgage made by a homestead entry man before 
the final receipt was issued by the Government. The Judge holds that such a 
mortgage is valid. On his decision the Judge says: ‘* Has defendant, Etzold, 
proved facts suticient to constitute a defense on his part to the mortgage sued on? 
This is a serious question in view of the recent widespread uneasiness among the 
holders of Western Kansas mortgages, growing out of the report, whether true or 
false, that a large majority of such securities are null and void as having been 
given contrary to the law.” Then, after a discussion of the points involved, he 
continues : ‘‘ We imust conclude, then, that a mortgage executed by a homesteader 
upon his claim before final proof is not void, and that any title acquired by him 
under the Homestead Law ‘feeds the mortgage’ and inures to the beneht of the mort- 
gage.” This decision was rendered in the district in which the attack on this class 
of mortgages was confined. 


New York City.—The Hamilton Bank has issued an attractive pamphlet of 
forty-two pages, giving an account of the duel between Aaron Burr and Alexander 
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Hamilton at Weehawken in 1804. It comprises the correspondence between Burr 
and Hamilton and between the seconds, with a contemporaneous newspaper 
account of the duel, Hamilton’s will, and the paper written by Hamilton before 
the encounter explaining what he called his ‘‘ conduct, motives and views.” The 
compiler, Mr. Irving C. Gaylord, has supplied the notes and other explanations 
necessary to make a connected story, Knowledge on the subject of this duel is 
so vague that Mr. Gaylord has done the public a service. 


NEWARK, N, J.—The Newark Banking Co. has been fleeced out of $900in a 
peculiar way. A well-known man presented a check for $200 to the cashier. In the 
corner of the check was marked $2,000. The cashier did not notice the amount 
written out on the face of the check, and consequently counted out $2,000, the 
amount called for by the figures in the corner. The mistake was discovered afew 
minutes later and the man who presented the check was sent for, but refused to 
return the $1,800 difference. He was threatened with arrest, but was immovable. 
Later in the day the man returned $900 to the bank by a friend. 


SAN FrANcisco.—The Nevada Bank has been reorganized. This step, doubt- 
less wisely and well taken, once more places the Nevada Bank in the foremost rank 
of San Francisco’s financial institutions. The new president is Mr. I. W. Hell- 
man, of Los Angeles, a conservative, discreet tinancier of long standing and 
unquestioned ability. As its president he brings with him and adds to its pros- 
perity the prestige of his own pre-eminent success. Mr. J. F. Bigelow, vice- 
president, so well, favorably and prominently known in business and financial 
circles, remains as vice-president. 


JUNIUS SPENCER MorGAN, of the London banking house of J. S. Morgan & 
Co., died in Monte Carlo on the Ioth of April. He was born in Holyoke, 
Mass. (then West Springfield), in 1813. When sixteen years of age he began 
what was to prove a long and honorable business career in the bank- 
ing house of Alfred Welles, in Boston. Here he remained for five years, 
when he accepted a position with Morgan, Ketchum & Co., of New York City, 
a position, however, which he very soon relinquished to remove to Hartford, 
Conn., as junior partner in the firm of Howe, Mather & Co., afterward Mather, 
Morgan & Co. In 1851 he left Hartford and removed to Boston to form one of 
a new firm, James M. Beebe & Co., which soon became one of the largest dry- 
goods establishments in this country. In the interests of this business he went 
to England two years later, and in London made the acquaintance of the great 
philanthropist, George Peabody, and so impressed the famous banker that he 
was asked to become a member of that house. Upon Mr. Peabody’s death his 
business was continued under the name of J. S. Morgan & Co. New York and 
Hartford alike are indebted to Mr. Morgan’s generosity for substantial evidences of 
his constant good will. Trinity College, the Orphan Asylum, the Public Library 
of Hartford, are all indebted to him; and a fine ‘‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds ”’ in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city is a gift of his. 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT was reduced $41,000,000 in 1889, and since 1887 
$115,000,000. 


New York Ciry.—The Southern National Bank of New York has completed 
its preliminary organization in the directors’ room of the Commercial National Bank. 
The Southern succeeds to the Commercial by a change of name on May 15. ‘The 
capital stock is to be increased from $300,000 to $1,000,000 ; this amount has been 
fully subscribed, $500,000 thereof being subscribed in this city and $500,000 being 
southern capital transferred here. The officers so far named are W. W. Flannagan, , 
president; James Kincannon, vice-president, and L. R. Bergeron, assistant cashier. 
The cashier to be selected will be a man of large New York banking experience. 
Mr. Flannagan is a Virginian by birth, and has been cashier of the Commercial 
National for years. For ten years previous he was cashier of the People’s National 
Bank of Charlottesvilie, Va. Mr. Kincannon is a Tennesseean, but has resided in 
Mississippi almost his entire life, and for five years has been National Bank 
Examiner for Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. L. R. Bergeron is at present 
assistant cashier of the Galveston National Bank, was formerly with the City 
National Bank of Dallas, Texas, and has had a large banking experience, both in 
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New Orleans and St. Louis. The Commercial National is the successor of the 
old Marine Bank. 


MICHIGAN.—On Thursday, May 1, the last of Michigan’s bonded debt, amount- 
ing to $229,000, will mature and the bonds will be called in and paid from the 
sinking fund. The bonds issued for war purposes amounted to $2,555,400. About 
one-half were payable at the pleasure of the State, and were long since retired. The 
remaining half are payable May I, 1890. Efforts have been made to retire all 
these and save the interest, but they commanded so high a premium that all could 
not be secured until maturity. 


NEw YorkK City.—The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York will soon remove to its 
newly completed bank building at Forty-fourth street and Fifth avenue, No. 530. 
The banking rooms are substantial and strictly fire-proof, and the architectural 
effects have been studied very successfully by the architect, R. W. Gibson. The 
main room is a finely proportioned room, nearly Ico feet long by 28 feet wide. with 
ceilings 21 feet. The floor is laid in Roman mosaic and the fittings are mahogany 
and brass. Half of the banking-room is devoted exclusively to the use of women, 
who form a large proportion of the customers of the bank. Everything has been 
studied to suit their convenience, including an attractive reception-room, furnished 
in white mahogany and upholstered in Louis X VI. silk of yellows and cool greens. A 
suitable room for men, furnished in oak and russet leather, is on the opposite side. 
The decorations and furniture are dignified and simple. One attraction to the new 
quarters of this bank is the safe deposit vault, which, after mature consideration, 
was put under the sidewalk in the basement, for the reason that experience in all 
great conflagrations has demonstrated that vaults so situated have been absolutely 
fire-proof. Every improvement, it is said, known to science has been availed of in 
its construction. 





FREDERICK KUHNE, the well-known banker, died last month. He was born 
in Magdeburg, Germany, in 1824, and lived in Germany until 1851, when he went 
into partnership with Theodor Knauth and Jacob Nachod under the firm name of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig and New York. He then came to this coun- 
try to conduct the New York branch, at the head of which he remained until his 
death. He won many warm friends by the unselfish devotion with which he 
worked for every interest intrusted to his care, took an active part in works of 
benevolence and a deep interest in the political life of his native and of his adopted 
countries. Before the unification of Germany he represented fifteen of the smaller 
German States as Consul in New York, and received many decorations from the 
princes he had served, also the title of Commercial Counselor (Commerzien-Rath). 
He was a prominent member of the Union League Club, and twice served as Pres- 
idental Elector—in 1872 for Grant and in 1876 for Hayes. Hewas one of the 
founders of the German-American Bank, the Lincoln National Bank, the Lincoln 
Safe Deposit Company, and recently of the State Trust Company. At the time of 
his death he was a director of the last three institutions, also vice-president of the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank, a School Commissioner, and one of the governors of the 
institutions at Randall’s Island. He was a member of the Arion and Liederkranz 
Societies, and.of the Holland Lodge of Free Masons. 


DENVER, COL.—From a well-deserved editorial tribute in the Denver Dazly 
News, on the death of William B. Berger, we extract the following: In these 
days of financial irregularities, of defalcations, of failures and of all schemes by 
which people are defrauded of their money, William B. Berger has lived and died, 
and gone to his grave, and the noblest epitaph which can be written on his tomb- 
Stone is that his integrity was never called in question. For twenty years or more 
he has been the cashier of one of the largest financial institutions not only of Den- 
ver, but of the West. Millions of dollars have passed through his hands, and the 
responsibility resting upon him was always as great as was the extended transac- 
tions of the Colorado National. How faithfully he has performed his duties, how 
well he has executed the trusts reposed in him, how firmly grounded his character 
for honor and honesty, as well as business ability, cannot adequately be expressed 
in words. It is a part of the history of the great bank he served so long and so 
well, of the business history of the community in which he lived so many years, 
and in which he was so highly respected. 
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CINCINNATI.—Judge Sage, of the United States District Court, has approved 
the compromise in the case of Receiver Armstrong against the Fidelity National 
Bank directors. The claim was for $3,000,000. By the compromise the Receiver 
obtains for the creditors of the bank $450,000. 


IowA.—At a meeting of the Executive Council of Iowa Bankers’ Association 
heldat Des Moines 24th April,, provisions were made for an attractive programme for 
their fourth annual meeting to be held at Dubuque June 10, I1and 12. There is no 
question but this meeting will be largely attended and very interesting. Among other 
interesting addresses will be one by one of our best attorneys on some particular 
legal point of great interest to Iowa bankers. With an increasing membership the 
association looks ahead to a useful career. 


Boston.—The Bank Presidents’ Association to the number of about 150 held 
its annual banquet at Young’s Hotel on the 24th of April. Mayor Hart and Rev. 
Brooke Herford were the guests, and among those present were Presidents John 
Carr, of the First National; Silas Pierce, of the Boston National; Nathaniel J. Rust, 
of the Lincoln National; Otis Hinman, of the Commercial; Eustice C. Fitz, of the 
Blackstone ; J. W. Magruder, National Bank Examiner; Alfred Ewer, Assistant 
National Bank Examiner ; S. G. Snelling, Manager of the Boston Clearing House ; 
Charles Ruggles, Assistant Manager. After dinner the members were entertained 
by speeches and some bright humor. The dinner was a great success. 





_— = = 
~~ aS 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : April 7. April rs. April et. April 28. 
none 640k o00scsen +00 pnscse jieuda: 64@7%. 6 @7%.6 @7 .6 @?7 
Call Loans 5 @2.5 @4 . 4%4@3 44@ 3 
Treasury balances, coin $ 162,409,864 . $162,402,696 . $162,413,908 .$162,940,019 

Do. do. currency. 4,538,324 . 4,305,451 . 4,264,563 . 4,685,980 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1890 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
April 5... $408,057,700 . 881,859,700 . $22,476,600 . $411,575,300 . $3,718,100 . $1,442,475 
** 12... 406,608,700 . 80,104,600 . 22,907,500 . 410,238,800 . 3,671,000 . 452,400 
‘* 19... 403,820,500 . 79,196,100 . 24,349,400 . 408,884,200 . 3,681,200 . 1,324,450 
‘© 26... 399,613,000 . 78,565,100 . 26,087, - 405,278,700 . 3,689,600 . 3,333,225 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1890. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 


$153,154,000 .... $9,038,700 .... $4,126,600 .... $128,194,700 .... $2,874,000 
. 152,366,900 .... 9,966,900 .... 4,265,000 .... 129,773,800 .... 2,876,000 
153,277,300 ....  9)750,900 .. 4,274,400 .... 131,645,200 .... 2,880,000 
153:950,300 .... 9,831,900 ... 4,641,000 .... 131,620,300 .... 2,878,200 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
$23,330,000 .... {91,152,000 .... $2,137,000 

24,897,000 .... 93,609,000 .... 2,132,000 

25,385,000 .... 94,516,000... 2,136,000 

24,919,000 on 93,822,000 son 2,136,000 





N EXCELLENT LOCATION FOR A BANK, in one of the best counties of 
A North Dakota. New growing town, surrounded by well-settled prosperous 
community. Crops have never failed.—Address, Rox 23, Lidgerwood, Richland Co., 
North Dakota. 
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NEW BANKs, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 812.) 
State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent, 


AMGB.... TOCBRR ss ccc Consolidated Nat. Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 David Henderson, ?. Herbert H. Tenney, Cas. 
Henry C. Lucy, V. P. Elbrige W. Graves, Ass’t Cas. 


ARK.... Camden. ...... Ouachita Valley Bank... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Jas. W. Brown, P?. Wm. K. Ramsey, Cas. 
Joseph G. Kelso, V. P?. 
«  .. Fort Smith,. sae Sane hittin: ... . eviebeeanenn 
$25 Gus A. Gill, ?. Chas. W. Copeland, Cas. 
CAL,... Fall mea ala ~/. all Brook Bank........ Kountze Bros. 
$18,000 = A. Pruett, P. A. J. Clark, Cas. 
F, W. Bartlett, V. P. 
« .. Los Angeles.. ieee Ps ccswces Hanover National Bank. 
50,000 Hiram Sinsabaugh, P. Geo. Sinsabaugh, Cas. 
@ oe Qebasiticccecce GHIRS. BRccccccvcess Seaboard National Bank. 
$50,000 John P. Robertson, ?. Martin V. McQuigg, Cas. 
Jas. L. Paul, V. P. 
u . Santa Rosa..... CE icicee - | gtmemdaimenacn 
$120,000 Manville Doyle, ?. Frank P. Doyle, Cas. 
Hollis Hitchcock, V. P. 
Ces... --- Red CME... ccc Eagle County Bank..... Kountze Bros. 
$12,000 John F. Squire, Cas. 
Dak. S. Aberdeen ..... « SS Bias OC Ct hh K Ses 
J. A. Paulhamus, ?. F. A. Brown, Cas. 
# w# Chamberlain... Chamberlain Nat. Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 R. B. Hart, P. J. W. Orcutt, Cas. 
C. F. Hatten, V. P?. 
oS © Fes sccvss Western Bank & Tr. Co. Chase National Bank. 


Milton H. Butler, P. W. F. Street, Cas. 
Chas, C, Polk, V. P. 
FLA,... Leesburg....... Leesburg & Co. State B. Manhattan Co, Bank 
$20,000 G. C. Stapylton, P. H. S. Budd, Cas. 
Frank Cooke, Ass’t Cas. 


#  .. Orange City.... Orange City Bank....... Chase National Bank. 
5,000 Jno. E. Stillman, 7. Arthur M. Stillman, Cas. 
BEdwccss Carlinville. |... Carlinville Nat. Bank.. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


$50,000 Wm. F. Burgdorff, P. A, L. Hoblit, Cas. 
Peter Heinz, V. P. Frank Hoblit, Jr., Ass’t Cas. 


© 5 Gi csc cenves BURR incscccsscesoe = =2—s en onewees 
25,000 (Organizing.) 
© eo PRicccae ose Be SS Gi cccsecosccess Chase National Bank. 
100,000 Jacob Sholem, /?. Philip Bibo, Cas. 
IND..... Chesterton..... CEE Tscscese 8 __ |, wenecneedese 
Geo. C. Morgan, P. C. L. Jeffrey, Cas. 
e .. Lawrenceburgh. Citizens National Bank.. National Bank of the Republic. 


$50,coo ~#=Edward D. Moore, P. Wm. D. H. Hunter, Cas. 
Wm. H. O'Brien, V. P. 
InD. T.. ElReno........ BE GE Ee iccccess —_ i s80 80000000 
10,000 S. W. Sawyer, P. E. J. Sawyer, Cas. 
Iowa... Chariton....... sees «ss—s_—d—=s—i‘é Wht so meee 
10,000 . A. McKlveen, ?. John Culbertson, Cas. 
# .. Hawkeye....... Bank of PE nccncc : weeneenawons 
A. Webster, 7. S. H. Bivins, Cas. 
Chas. Webster, V. P. 
# .. Sioux City..... Amer. Bank Trust Co... 0 ce neceeeeeee 
Eri Richardson, P. John O. Patterson, Cas. 
Wm, A. Loveland, V. P. 
«  ,, Stanwood....... Bank of 0 ee re 





@ «eo WeBecccess DR ccciseseeeces.. ..... sennngeedacs 
$25,000 Grove G. Falcott, P. E. I. Johnson, Cas. 
S. S. Morrison, V. P. 
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State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
KAN.... J. A. Welch & Son Hanover National Bank. 
u Bank of Douglass Hanover National Bank. 
Harry P. Farrar, ?. Robt. W. Campbell, Cas. 
Bank of Idana National Park Bank, 
John A. Meek, P. W. H. Rankin, Cas, 
Wm. Docking, V. P?. 
. Junction City.. Central National Bank.. Hanover National Bank, 
$100,000 Sumner W. Pierce, P. C. H. Trott, Cas. 
Wm. J. Leis, V. P. Thos. W. Dorn, Ass’t Cas. 
Jas. R. Young, V. P. 
. Junction City.. Investment Banking Co. Inter-State National Bank, 
$25,000 A. L. Barnes, ?. Jas. Ketner, Jr., Cas. 
M. W. Cook, V. P. 
. Smith Centre... State Exchange Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$10,000 . J. Dunn, P. C. S. Barrett, Cas. 
. Ashland. ...... Bank of Ashland 
$100,000 A. C. Campbell, ?. 
Frank Coles, lV’. P?. 
Jay H. Northat, V. P. 
oe Corinth Deposit Bank.. 
5350 W. H. Daugherty, P. 
Ohio Val. B’k’g & Tr. Co. 
Jas. R. Barrett, P. B. G. Witt, Cas. 
Paul I. Marrs, Vv. P. 
.. Whitesville..... Bank of Whitesville United States National Bank. 
. Baltimore Nat. Bank of Commerce. Bank of N. Y. N. B.A. 
000 Eugene Levering, ?. Jas. R. Edmunds, Cas. 
Fisher Howe, Jr., & Co. W.S. Lawson & Co. 
Detroit River Sav. Bank. American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Aaron A. Parker, ?. Geo. S. Robinson, Cas. 
Frank W. Eddy, V. P?. 
Superior Savings Bank. . 
Chas. A. Wright, ?. Joseph F. Hambitzer, Cas. 
John W. Stone, V. P. 
. Merriam Park Bank of Merriam Park.. Chase National Bank. 
18,000 Russel Marston, ?. H. M. Crosby, Cas. 
Howard Marston, V. 7. 
. New London... State Bank American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$25,000 Peter Broberg, ?. J. L. Johnson, Cas. 
M. Jorgenson, V. ?. 
. Carrollton. .... Bank of Carrollton 
$25,000 Wm. Ray, ?. 
R. A. Bacon, V. P. 
Humphreys..... Farmers Exchange Bank. 
$10,000 Fremont Reid, 7. 
Elisa E. Humphreys, V.?. 
. Butte City..... Silver Bow Nat. Bank... 
$100,000 Wm. W. McCrackin, ?. Fayette Harrington, Cas. 
» BEUMINE. 20.00. aa State Bank. Chase National Bank. 
Joseph A. Wall, ?. Geo. W. Lorber, Cas. 
«». Coleridge pines Bank.. Chemical National Bank. 
. Clark, P, 
ry Clark V. P. C. E. Olney, Cas. 
Franklin. ...... State Bank of Franklin. P Chemical National Bank. 
$20,000 Jas. D. Gage, P. E. L. Douglass, Cas. 
Kearney. ...... Farmers Bank National Park Bank. 
36,000 L. Robertson, ?. J. A. Boyd, Cas. 
B. H. Goodell, V. P. 
» Naponesc. .cooes State Bank of Naponee.. 
Jas. D. Gage, P. W. D. Prusia, Cas. 
First National Bank..... American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
H. S. Beck, P. C. L. Wattles, Cas. 
Woods Cones, V. P?. 
Serre »». Pierce State Bank....... Chase National Bank. 
C. A. Reimers, P?. W. A. Spencer, Cas. 
J. P. Buckner, V. P. 
Kountze Bros. 
S. B. Stough, P. Arthur D. Williams, Cas, 
Thos. I. Thomas, V. P. G. L. Woods, Ass’¢ Cas. 
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State. Place and Capita. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
NEB.... Tecumseh.. .... Tecumseh Nat. Bank.... Kountze Bros. 
$50,000 Chas. A. Holmes, ?. Warren H. Holmes, Cas. 
Chas. McCrosky, V. P. Geo. D. Bennett, Ass’t Cas. 
N. J.... Moorestown.... BurlingtonCo.S.D&TCo,. se... aeeeeeees 
$25,coo Clayton Lippincott, P. Wm. W. Stokes, Cas. 
Wm. M. Pane, V. P. 
N. C... Louisburg...... OU GE SAUUcccee 222 hw tee ecccce 
$6,000 Wm. P. Webb, ?. 
OHIO... Bowling Green. Commercial B’k’g Co.. Hanover National Bank. 
$75,000 Albert E. Royce, P. Wallace H. Smith, Cas. 
Jas. O. Troup, V. P. 
4 . Chagrin Falls... Chagrin Falls B’k’g Co.. United States National Bank, 
$25,000 Geo. March, P. John F. Harper, Jr., 77reas. 
O. F. McClintic, V. P. W. E. Rodgers, Sec. 
P . Massillon....... Merchants Nat. Bank.... secu cceecece 
$150,000 Jas. W. McClymonds, P. Wm. F. Ricks, Cas. 
ORE.... Coquille. ...... Coquille River Bank..... + = =«§«-—«_scecccccccces 
15,000 A. W. McArthur, P. Wm. L. Blinn, Cas. 
S.C.... Allendale ...... ee 20 Ee ccsce,, . .... #eeneraneces 
$10,000 Chas. M. Hiers, F. R. P. Searson, Cas. 
W. V. Gill, V. P. ° 
a . Edgefield ...... Posmeera twee G@ Ger. BD. « «ss svecesecess 
W. H. Timmerman, ?. domes E. Padgett, Cas. 
TENN .. Clinton........ First Bank of Clinton. . Fourth National Bank, 
$50,000 M. A. Farrell, P.W.S. Cagle, Cas. 
John S. Rose, V. P. W. L. Farrell, Ass’t Cas. 
TEXxas.. Athens......... Pee Fe cece =§«s—i“‘(‘“#‘C(C(C*#C*#(C§CMOSé ORR C0080 
$50,000 T. F. Murchison, P. Geo. M. Wofford, Cas. 
B. W. J. Wofford, V. Fe 
u « Basse aves Financial Securities (2... Knickerbocker Trust Co, 
$50,000 Maurice E. Locke, P. Wm. C. North, 7reas. 
F, R. Malone, V. P. 
a « PS 6esd0 PE TE ccce  . s000sionneecs 
50,000 W. T. Watson, P. E. J. Archinard, Cas. 
@ . Georgetown.... First National Bank..... Fourth National Bank, 
$50,000 Emzy Taylor, P. Lee M. Taylor, Cas. 
Andrew J. Nelson, V. P?. F. W. Carothers, Ass’¢ Cas. 
a . Sowa Park..... Exchange Bank......... National Park Bank. 
$15,000 Richard W. Hyde, P. J. W. Gilliam, Cas. 
u ¢ MM cscccnaes PER TEE Ecenss .. ».ompeneecoes 
$50,000 Theo. W. Kellogg, P.W.S. Dorland, Cas. 
W.A.H. Miller, V. P. 
u o Vem Alstyme...c Pieet Mettomel TORE ...es heer ecccce 
$50,000 S. S. Dumas, ?. D. S. Thompson, Cas. 
a » WRRPscccccceve Farm. & Merch. Nat. B. Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 R. O. Rounsavall, P. John P. Massey, Cas. 
Sam. Sanger, V. P. J. H. Holt, Ass’? Cas. 
# .,. Yoakum........ Bank of Yoakum....... Hanover National Bank. 
$15,000 Jas. A. Lander, P. Walter Lander, Cas. 
A. B. Meyer, Asst Cas. 
UTAH .. Provo City..... Provo Com. & Sav. B.... American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$75,000 Reed Smoot, ?. John R. Twelves, Cas. 
L. S. Hill, V. P. E. R. Eldredge, Ass’t Cas. 
” . Salt Lake City.. Salt —_ e-em re 
O. J. Salisbury, ?. S. H. Fields, Jr., Cas. 
Frank H. Dyer, V. P. 
a . Salt Lake City. Utah National Bank..... «ca neeeeeeeess 
$200,000 (Organizing. ) 
Wis sees Island fad... »- Inland Pomd Mat. Gemk.. == = = nesccccceces 
$75,000 E. C, Robinson, P. A. K. Darling, Cas. 
Vals évce MMcccacesses Salem Loan & Trust Co. Hanover National Bank. 
50,000 R. D. Martin, ?. W. M. Barnitz, Cas. 
WasH.. Olympia........ Capital National Bank.. Seaboard National Bank 
$100,000 F, M. Wade, ?. C. J. Lord, Cas. 
N. H. Owings, V. P. 
# ., Port Townsend. Port Townsend Nat. B.. Chase National Bank, 
$100,000 F. M. Wade, P. Willis A. Wilcox, Cas. 





T. J. Nolton, VY. P. 
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Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Washington Nat. Bank.. Garfield National Bank. 


Henry L. Tilton, ?. Fred. E. Goodall, Cas. 


A. M. Cannon, V. P. 
American National Bank. Hanover National Bank. 


A. R. Ayres, P. ay B. Dolson, Cas. 


State. Place and Capital, 


WasH.. Spokane Falls. . 
$100,000 


. M. Howell, Ass't Cas. 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page §&09.) 


Bank and Place. . 


a 
ARK.... 


a 


. Arkansas County Bank’g Co., 
Stuttgart. 


The Wm. Hill Company, 
Petaluma. 


.. Peoples Sav. Bank, Sacramento. 
.. Com. Bank, Santa Barbara... 
. Comptoir d’Escompte 


de Paris, San Francisco. 


.-- Washington Co. Bank, Akron. 
. San Luis Valley Bank, Antonio. 


.. First National Bank, 


Canton. 


Bank of ‘Hamilton, Hamilton.. 
First Nat. Bank, Galesburg.... 
.. Farmers Nat. Bank, Princeton. 
. Bank of Rushville, Rushville.. 


. Tama Co. State —_ 
Gladbrook. 


. State Bank, 
Keokuk. 
. Marion Co. National Bank, 
noxville. 
. Exchange Bank, 
Atchison. 
. State Bank, McPherson 


.. First Nat. Bank, Sedan 


Catlettsburgh Nat. Bank, 
Catlettsburgh. 
. Citizens Nat. Bank, Danvillie.. 


. Citizens National Bank, 


Eastern Trust & B’k’g ~ 
Machias. 
. N. B. of NorthAmerica, Boston, 
. Nat. City Bank, Boston 
. First National Bank, § 
Chelsea. } 


.. Wachusett Nat. B., Fitchburg. 
.. Leicester Nat. Bank, Leicester. 
.. Leicester Sav. Bank, Leicester. . 

. Watertown Sav. B., Watertown. 


. Geo. S. Edwards, P.. 


in place of. 
....- D. W. Harkness. 
D. T. Parker. 
R. W. Patterson. 


Elected. 


Wm. Hill, P 

M. D. Goshen, V. ?..... 

Alex. B. Hill, Cas 

Geo. P. Baxter, 4. Cas.. 

Geo. W. Lorenz, Cas.... Wm. F. Huntoon. 
.. Geo. W. Coffin. 


F, Cochinard. 
C.C. Tyler. 


C. Shard, Agent 


R. J. Robertson, Cas.... 
W. M. Adair, Ass’¢t Cas. 
Geo. M. Blake, P . " 
T. J. Fosdick, V. J. Q. Fitzgerald. 
Chas. E. Judd, Cas J. H. Gale. 

H. Anderson, Ass’¢ Cas, A. A. Boynton. 

1. S. Boyer, Cas Geo. J. Anderson. 
G. P. Hoover, Ass’¢ Cas. 
H. B. Peterson, Cas.... 
. John S. Little, Cas 

Jas. M. Putman, P 
Elias E. Hughes, V. P.. 
Chas. A. Blossom, Cas.. 
Wm. Logan, P 

? Jas. W. Summers, V. P. 
Chas. Perry, P 

O. L. Wright, Ass’t Cas. 
W. W. Hetherington, ?. 
C. S. Hetherington, Cas. WW Hetherington 
. Chas. W. Wilson, Cas... Wm. A. Lyon. 

i 2, Piancens E. C. Ackerman. 
m. S68. Pebeeed, Fi... A. C. Campbell. 
Wash. Honshell, V. ?... R. H. Prichard. 

. M. J. Farries, P E. W. Lee. 

R. B. Lancaster, ?. F, Wilson. 

Sam’! Avritt, V. P. 

John Cassidy, P F. 


James Adams, 
W.S. Draper, Cas Arthur F, Luke, 
Wm. R. Dupee. 


L. S. Tuckerman, P 

Thos, Martin, ? . R, Pearmain.* 
S. B. Hickey, V. P Thos. Martin. 

W. A. Fairbanks, V. P.. Wm. O. Brown. 
Parkman T. Denny, Cas. Geo. H. Sprague. 
Parkman T. Denny, 7... Geo. H. Sprague. 
Albert O. Davidson, 7... Alfred Hosmer. 


Austin Norton. 
Aug. Warren. 


A. B. Chittendon. 
Larkin Wright. 


Wm. Hetherington 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Electea in place of. 
Mass... Citizens Nat. Bank, Worcester. Henry S. Pratt, V. P.... wa eee 
MINN... Marine Bank, Duluth.......... J. R. Myers,  leetaligpe: . Jas. Billings. 
# _.. Bank of Fosston, Fosston...... Ingolf Haslund, Cas..... Rich. G. Tweeton. 
u .. First National Bank, Shakopee. John Thiem, Ass't iC  - eeaseest 
Miss.... The Bank of Sardis, Sardis.... R. H. Taylor, Pi.cccccee A BE. Tocker. 
eaves Gower Bank, OS eee ee 
Gower. Francis R. Allen, Cas... ce ccecss 
w .. Bank of Princeton, Princeton... M. F. Robinson, Cas.... = ........ 
# .. Rocheport Bank, Rocheport... John Walker, 7......... David Pipes 
« .. St. Charles S. B., St. Charles... A. F. Mispagel, Cas..... A. Marten. 
NEB,... Com. B’k’g Co., Beaver City... G. H. Jones, Cas........ A. H. Lashley 
w ,., Central Nat. B., Broken Bow.. J. W. Thompson, |, rr O. J. Collman. 
M . Bank of Harrison, | Chas. E. Verity, ?...... Bb. F. Pitman. 
arrison. | N. L. Verity, V. P..... Chas. E, Verity. 
( G. W. Updike, ?...... R. T. McGrew. 
u . First National Bank, |} Edward Updike, V. P.... P. D. Hedlund. 
oldrege. 1 E. G. Titus, Cas........ S| E. McNaul. 
| S. . Ginckwel, Jest CO.  ccccccce 
»  .. Holdrege Nat. B., Holdrege... F. G. Hamer, P......... A.* Yeazel. 
“ . N. Bank of Commerce, Omaha. E,. L. Bierbower, Cas... F. B. Johnson. 
w Tamora State Bank, Tamora.. J. A. Thomas, Cas...... J. T. Jones. 
NEV... The Eureka Co. Bank, ere D. Meyer. 
Eureka. OO SS XS aa 
N. J.... Asbury Park National Bank, +: Robt. E. James, P...... Geo. W. Byram. 
Asbury Park. j Hugh S. Kinnouth, Vv. ?. S. T. Willits. 
« .. Second Nat. B., Atlantic City.. L. A. Down, Cas........ J. G. Hammer. 
w _., Boonton Nat. Bank, Boonton... eee GS See Fe ewe ccene 
« .. Egg HarborC. B., Egg H. City. Robt. Ohnmeiss, ?...... Sam Rothholz 
# ,., PassaicT.&SafeDep.CoPassaic. J. J. Slater, Sec. 7reas. sw eee 
« . Mechanics Nat. Bank, Trenton. Sering P. Dunham, ?... John Moses. 
N. MEX. First Nat. Bank, Albuquerque... A. C. Briggs, Ass’¢ Cas.. J. Huttenmuller. 
N. Y... Nat. Commercial B., Albany.. Grange Sard, V. ?...... Nathan B. Perry. 
M . BofNewRochelle, NewRochelle. C. G. Miller, Cas........ H. H. Todd. 
. , : D. G. Dorrance, 7?...... N. Higinbotham.* 
? . Oneida Valley Nat. — Theo. F. Hand, V. P.... D. G. Dorrance. 
*{ Theo. F. Hand, Jr., Cas. Theo. F. Hand. 
” . Wilbur National Bank, Geo. I. Wilbur, ?....... David Wilbur. 
Oneonta. E. A. Scramling, Cas.... Geo. 1. Wilbur. 
u . First National Bank, § S. D. Coykendall, P?..... Thos. Cornell.* 
Rondout. { A. Benson, V. felon S. D. Coykendall. 
w _.. Schoharie Co. B., Schoharie... R. A. Dewey, ee J. M. Burns. 
« ,, First Nat. Bank, St. Johnsville. A. Devendorf, V. P. .... J. G. Beekman. 
Ou1o... Farm.&Merch.B.Co.,Arcanum, A. F. Smith, Acét’'g P.... John Smith.* 
» .. Farmers Bank, Canton........ Wm. Dannemiller, ?.... John H. Brenner. 
u . Greenville Bank Company, j Nate Iddings, P......... W.S. Turpen. 
Greenville. } F. T. Conklin, Ass’¢ Cas. sca aeeees 
#  ,, Central Bank, London........ Xerxes Farrar, Cas...... Wm. Farrar.* 
“ . Malta National Bank, ST Daccccee =e dv eens 
es © Gi te a Ba Micceeee  —_ saneenrs 
w _,., The Oberlin B. Co., Oberlin... E. P. Johnson, P........ A. H. Johnson. 
" . Peoples Bank, Wauseon....... Charles W. Struble, Cas. H. L. Mosley. 
u . Union Bank, Zanesville........ W. H. Pierpoint, Cas.... J. J. Ingalls. 
ae First Nat. Bank, Greenville ... R. S. Johnston, P....... M. Loomis. 
» ., First Nat. Bank, Minersville... Harry F. Potter, 4. Cas. __........ 
“ . Commonwealth Nat. Bank, 4 Conrad B. Day, P....... H. N. Burroughs. 
Philadelphia. { Duncan L. Buzly, V. P.. J. H. Burroughs. 
w _., Guar.Tr. & Safe Dep.Co.,Phila. Richard Y. Cook, P..... Thos. Cochran. 
»  ,, Central Bank, Pittsburgh...... C.C. Davis, 4. @Acfgl. = cccccces 
“ . Citizens National Bank, | Wm. P. Hoskinson,V.P.  —.. ee eee 
Waynesburgh. + Thos. C. a  sencvene 
R. I.... National Eagle Bank, Bristol... Alfred Luther, VY. P..... S. T. Church, * 
Tenn... Merchants & Planters Bank, W. B. Robinson, | S. H. Stanbery. 
Newport. 7 W.G. Snoddy, V. ?.... J. H. Robinson. 
w .,. Favette Co. Bank, Pe . H. C. Moorman, P...... T. K. Riddick. 
TExas.. First National Bank, Clarksville. E. M. Bowers, Cas...... J. T. McDonald. 
» ., Ellensburgh N. B., Ellensburgh. H. W. Thielsen, Cas.... R. Kaufman. 
4 . Traders Nat. B., Fort Worth... Wm. G. Newby, Cas.... =... 22 ees 





* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 


TEXAS.. First National Bank, ( H. T. Nash, P A. E. Carlisle. 
Kaufman. { T. J. Shannon, V. ?..... H. T. Nash. 
. First Nat. Bank, H. Schumacher, V. P... 
Navasota. C. S. Talioferro, 4. Cas. 
. Inter-State Nat.B’k, Texarkana. W. H. Cook, Cas R. C. Carman, 
. Texarkana Nat. B., Texarkana. W. R. Grim, Cas C. A. Williams, 
. Merch.&Farm.NB,Weatherford H. L. Brevard, Ac?’g C.. 
. BradfordS.B.& T.Co., Bradford, E. O. Leonard, 7vreas... 
. Pulaski Nat. B., Pulaski City.. Wm. H. Bramblett, 7... 
. Second Nat. Bank, Colfax J. W. Higgins, Ass’t C.. 
. Bank of Pullman, § H. J. Webb, P J. A. Perkins. 
Pullman. { W. M. Chambers, V. P.. A. T. Fariss. 
.. Farmers Bank, Puyallup A. C. Stowell, Cas R. Moore. 
.. Bank of North Seattle, Seattle.. Wm. Barry, Cas C. B. Bagley. 
. Traders N. B., Spokane Falls.. C. E. McBroom, Ass’¢ C. H. L. Richardson. 
.. Commercial Bank, Vancouver... J. R. Wintler, P Geo. B. Markle. 
. First National Bank, P. E, Dickinson, P 
Whatcom, | J. P. DeMattos, V. ?.... P. E. Dickinson. 
. First National Bank, L. Mallonee, Cas F. M. Durbin. 
Grafton. } C. R. Durbin, Ass’¢t Cas. L. Mallonee. 
. First Nat. Bank, Parkersburg... F. M. Durbin, Cas R. J. McCandlish,* 


Parkersburg National Bank, John V. Rathbone, ?.... Henry Logan.* 


Parkersburg. 
. Bank of Wheeling, Wheeling. 


“e Bank of Durand, 
Durand. 
a 


. State Bank, 
: J. H. Palmer, <i 
Madison. | Sam’l H. Marshall, Cas.. J. H. Palmer. 
.. B. of Rhinelander, Rhinelander. S. M. Hutchinson, Cas. . 
N.S.... Merch.B.of Halifax,Lunenburg. John McKane, Agent... . C. H. McLoughlin, 


Bo We + EMR, F. Fisccace H. H. Moss. 
C. A. Burkey, Asst Cas. 


"John Holverson, P 
E. Oesterreicher, V. P 


———— i 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 814.) 
No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
Island Pond National Bank.... E. C. Robinson, 
Island Pond, Vt. A. K. Darling, $75,000 
Tecumseh National Bank Chas. A. Holmes, 
Tecumseh, : Warren H. Holmes, 50,000 
Washington National Bank. . Henry L. Tilton, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. Fred. E. Goodall, 100,000 
First National Bank T. F. Murchison, 
Athens, Texas. Geo. M. Wofford, 56,000 
Nat. Bank of Commerce B. J. Templeton, 
Pierre, S. Dak. Adolph Ewart, 75,000 
First National Bank. H. S. Beck, 
C. L. Wattles, 50,000 
Citizens National Bank . Edward D. Moore, 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind. Wm. D. H. Hunter, 50,000 
Chamberlain National Bank... R. B. Hart, 
Chamberlain, S. Dak. J. W. Orcutt, 50,000 
Silver Bow National Bank Wm. W. McCrackin, 
Butte City, Mont. Fayette Harrington, 100,000 
Central National Bank Sumner W. Pierce, 
Junction City, Kan. C. H. Trott, 100,000 
Nat. Bank of Commerce Eugene Levering, 
i Jas. R. Edmunds, 300,000 
Merchants National Bank Jas. W. McClymonds, 
Massillon, Ohio. Wm. F. Ricks, 150,000 


Consolidated National Bank... D. Henderson, 
Tucson, Ariz. H. B. Tenney, 50,000 


* Deceased. 
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No. Name and Place. Fresident, Cashier. Capital. 
4288 Cherry Vale National Bank.... 
Cherry Vale, Kan. R. T. Webb, $50,000 
4289 First National Bank...... .... S. S. Dumas, 
Van Alstyne, Texas. D. S. Thompson, 50,000 
4290 Port Townsend National Bank. Florance M. Wade, 
Port Townsend, Wash. Willis A. Wilcox, 100,000 
4291 First National Bank........... W. T. Watson, 
Fairfield, Texas. E. J. Archinard, 50,000 
4292 People’s National Bank........ W. A. Blair, 
Winston, N. C. Frank E, Patterson, 100,000 


7 


Dak. N. 





> th <> 
vr uaouUNwW 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize ational i.e have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during April, 


EPORVOT cesccccss 
Dickinson 
Chicago. 


. . Louisville.. .... 


” a 
a Chestertown... 
Mo..... Platte City..... 

u . Springfield... .. 
OHI0... Canal Dover... 
PA. cove SPUOMBcccccces 
TENN... Bristol.....cee- 

" , Bcccswewes 

“a e Cardiff oe ee 6e@e 

" . Harriman...cee 
Temas... Awe... .0ces 

“ . Granbury...... 

M . Haskell... 2.00. 

u“ HicO.....+ «se. 

u . Jacksboro..... 

“ . Jacksboro.. ... 

u EE, nccaws 

a .. New Braunfels. 
=? 
WasH.. Blaine......... 

u Fairhaven. .... 

" Hoquiam.,. .... 





. Seattle 
» RAW... ccc 


. Montesano... .. 


Port Angeles... 


First National Bank, by S. J. Walling, Jr., of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., and associates. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce, by C. L. McIntosh and associates. 
First National Bank, by A. Hilliard and associates, 


Northern National Bank, by Messrs. Haugan & Lindgren 
and associates. 


First National Bank, by A. B. Pomeroy, of Westmoreland, 
Kansas, and associates. 


American National Bank, by W. W. Watson and associates. 
Second National Bank, by —_ H. Barroll and associates. 


First National Bank, by C. S. Woodson, of St. Joseph, 
and associates. 


American National Bank, by A. B. Crawford and associates, 
Exchange National Bank, by Baker Bros. and associates. 
First National Bank, by A. A. Stevens and associates. 
Citizens National Bank, by J. H. Wood and associates, 
First National Bank, by J. H. Wood and associates. 


First National Bank, by J. F. Tarwater, at Rockwood, 
Tenn., and associates. 


First National Bank, by G. N 
and associates. 


American National Bank, G. W. Littlefield and associates. 


Hood County National Bank, by Otho S. Huston, Fort 
Worth, Texas, and associates. 


First National Bank, by F. W. James, 
associates. 


First National Bank, by J. S. Moss, 
and associates. 


. First National Bank, by Maurice E. Locke, Dallas, Texas, 
and associates. 


Jacksboro National Bank, by J. R. Hoxie, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and associates. 


First National Bank, by D. E. Waggener and associates, 
First National Bank, by W. Clemens and associates, 
National Bank of Chester, by Hugh Henry and associates. 
First National Bank, by N. A. Cornish and associates. 
Fairhaven National Bank, by J. F. Wardner and associates, 


First National Bank, by N. J. Lovinson, of Port Townsend, 
Nash., and associates. 


First National Bank, by C. M. Byles and associates, 

First National Bank, by Isreal Salhinger and associates, 
Commercial Nat. Bank, by H. W. Wheeler and associates, 
First National Bank, by J. C. Davis and associates, 


Mo., 


. Henson, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Abilene, Texas, and 


Jr., of Dallas, Texas, 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from April No., page 815.) 
Commercial National Bank will change its title to the South- 
ern National Bank, with increase of capital. 
Equitable Bank is reported closing. 
Geo. K. Sistare’s Sons reported failed. 
Consolidated Bank of Tucson has been succeeded by the 
Consolidated National Bank. 
. Nashville....... Bank of Nashville has retired from business, no successors. 
Stuttgart....... Arkansas County Banking Co. has been incorporated. 
. Fall Brook Fall Brook Banking Co. is now the Fall Brook Bank. 
Petaluma Wm. Hill & Son is now the Wm. Hill Company, incor- 
porated. 
. Denver......... Hayden & Dickinson have retired from business, no suc- 
cessors. 
. Fort Morgan... Bank of Fort Morgan reported assigned. 
. Pueblo Bank of Pueblo (F. Rohrer & Co.), now F. Rohrer, pro- 
prietor. 
Lindsey, Fleming & Co., now Eagle Co. Bank, same cor- 
respondents. 
. Leesburg....... Morrison, Stapylton & Co.’s Bank is now the Leesburg and 
County State Bank. 
, Orange City.... F. D. Grover has been succeeded by the Orange City Bank. 
Carlinville Carlinville Bank, now Carlinville Nationa] Bank. 
. First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Thos. M. Cox, now Orchard City Bank, Thos. M. Cox & 
Son, proprietors. 
Tama Co. Bank, now Tama County State Bank, same 
correspondents, 
.. Williams Exchange Bank succeeded by State Bank. 
. Burrton Merchants & Farmers Bank has been succeeded by J. A. 
Welch & Son. 
Eskridge Bank of Eskridge (M. R. Mudge) reported assigned. 
Junction City.. Central Kansas Bank, now Central National Bank. 
. Manhattan Manhattan Bank, E. B. Purcell, proprietor, reported 
assigned. 
. Smith Centre.. State Bank of Smith Centre, now State Exchange Bank, 
Middlesborough W. M. Crane & Co. has been succeeded by the Coal & Iron 
Bank. 


Baltimore...... Bank of Commerce, now the National Bank of Commerce, 
same officers and correspondents. 
. Baltimore Geo. K. Sistare’s Sons reported failed. 
Boston......... W. S. Lawson & Co. have dissolved partnership. - 
Malta Bend.... Palmer & Smith, now Bank of Malta Bend, incorporated. 
Beatrice American Savings Bank is now the American Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 
.. Coleridge Bank of Coleridge is now Coleridge State Bank. 
. Davenport Bank of Davenport, now State Bank of Davenport, same 
officers and correspondents. 
Dodge State Bank has withdrawn from business. 
Farmers State Bank of DuBois, succeeded by State Bank of 
DuBois. 
Bank of Franklin (Yard & Gage) has been succeeded by the 
State Bank of Franklin. 
Bank of Johnson, now State Bank of Johnson, same officers 
and correspondents. 
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NEB.... Pierce.......... Farmers & Merchants State Bank and the Pierce Co. Bank 

have consolidated under the title of First National Bank. 

w ., Tecumseh, .... Bank of Russell & Holmes, now First National Bank, same 
correspondents. 

—— Bank of Wallace, now State Bank of Wallace, same officers 


and correspondents. 
N. J.... Atlantic City.. Merchants Bank reported suspended. 


- . Barnegat Park, Wm. L. Bruen has closed out his business here. 

9 oo SREicc sce Fidelity Surety, Trust & Safe Deposit Co. reported sus- 
pended. 

» .,, Gloucester City Gloucester-City National Bank reported suspended. 

» _,, Pleasantville... Merchants Bank reported suspended. 


N. ¥Y. Union Springs. First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
OHIO... Bowling Green. The Commercial Bank is now the Commercial Banking Co. 


»  ,, Chagrin Falls... Rodgers & Harper, now Chagrin Falls Banking Co., same 
correspondents. 
»  ,., Fremont... .... Croghan Bank has been incorporated, same officers and 
correspondents. 
w  ,, Zanesville...... Zanesville Bank, Stern, Eaton & Co. are now proprietors. 
Pa. .... Philadelphia... Bank of America reported suspended. 
w  ,, Titusville...... W. B. Roberts & Son have retired from the banking busi- 
ness here, no successors. 
Texas.. Bowie......... Bank of Bowie (T. C. Phillips) has been succeeded by the 
First National Bank. 
© «—¢ Cesc cces Bowie National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
w ,, Georgetown.... Emzy Taylor & Co. is now the First National Bank. 
6 =~ Bcdéssoncn Johnson, Gibson & Co. have been succeeded by W. D. 
Johnson & Co. 
WasH. Tacoma....... West Coast Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Bank is now the 
American National Bank. 
Wis.... Waterloo...... Waterloo Bank, Ryder Bros. now proprietors. 
Sia A EEE, 
DEATHS. 


ANGIER.—On April 7, aged seventy-three years, A. C. ANGIER, President of 
Centennial National Bank, Virginia, III. 

BarRR.—On April 30, aged thirty years, J. IRVING BARR, Assistant Cashier of 
Chemical National Bank, N. Y. City. 

BLANKENHORN.—On April 27, aged fifty years, F. BLANKENHORN, Cashier of 
Western National Bank, N. Y. City. 

CADDALL.—On April I, aged fifty-three years, JoHN H. CADDALL, President of 
Pulaski National Bank, Pulaski City, Va. 

COTTRELL.—On April 14, aged fifty-three years, EDGAR COTTRELL, President 
of Albany Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

FARRAR.—On March 27, WM. FARRAR, Cashier of Central Bank, London, O. 

Hay.—On March 25, aged fifty-one years, M. C. HAy, President of Bank of 
Greenville, Greenville, Ky. 

HIGINBOTHAM.—On March 17, aged seventy-three years, NILES HIGINBOTHAM, 
President of Oneida Valley National Bank, Oneida, N. Y. 

KUHNE.—Aged sixty-six years, FREDERICK KUHNE (at Paris, France,) of the 
firm of KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, of N. Y. City. 

LoGAN.—On March 29, aged seventy-eight years, HENRY LOGAN, President of 
Parkersburg National Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

MorGAn.—On April 8, aged seventy-seven years, JUNIUS S. MorGAN (at 
Monte Carlo, Italy,) of the firm of J. 5. MoRGAN & Co., of London, England. 

Nock.—On April 20, aged sixty-one years, THOMAS G. Nock, President of 
First National Bank, Rome, N. Y. 
, PEARMAIN.—On April 15, aged seventy-five years, WM. R. PEARMAIN, President 
of First National Bank, Chelsea, Mass. 
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